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South American Explorers 


SAE is a 501(c)(3) non-profit organiza- 
tion. With clubhouses in Cusco and Lima, 
Peru and Quito, Ecuador, and U.S. head- 
quarters in Ithaca, New York, SAE collects 
and makes available to its members up-to- 
date, reliable information about Central 
and South America. 

Membership is US $50 ($80 couple) per 
year. Residents outside the U.S. add US $10 
(US $7 for Canada) for postage. Those 
wishing to sign up in the United Kingdom 
can join through Bradt Publications (Ple 
allow 4-6 weeks to receive membership 4 
cards), 19 High Street, Chalfont St. Peter#i 
Bucks SLO 9QE, ULK. f 

Info@bradt-travelguides.com 


Aims and Purposes: 


SAE is dedicated to: 

¢Furthering the exchange of information 
among travelers and researchers. 
*Promoting responsible travel through pub- 
lication of pamphlets, information packets, 
the Internet, and its magazine, the South 
American Explorer. 

¢Publicizing projects aimed at improving 
social and environmental conditions in 
Latin America and collecting funds for 
their activities. 

eAwakening greater interest and apprecia- 
tion for the welfare of endangered peoples, 
wildlife protection, and wilderness conser- 
vation, 

Collecting information on volunteer and 
research opportunities. 

Fostering ties between non-profit organi- 
zations, NGO’s, conservation groups, and 
other socially and environmentally active 
organizations. 


South American Explorer: 


A 64-page quarterly magazine with articles 
on adventure travel, scientific discovery, 
history, archaeology, mountaineering, 
native peoples, languages, anthropology, 
geology, and more. 


Membership Services include: 


*Knowledgeable Stqff: Our friendly staff 
and volunteers provide adyice and practi- 
cal information to members. 
*Networking: We assist members seeking 
travel companions for a trip/expedition, or 
seeking to contact experts in a particular 


field. 
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¢Trip Reports: Trip Reports provide spe- 
cialized information on just about every- 
thing—climbing Aconcagua, volunteering, 
learning Spanish, lining up a local tour 
operator, white-water rafting, hiking the 
Darien Gap, visiting the Galapagos, etc. 
¢Maps: The Club maintains a collection of 
topographical, geological and road maps 
for member use and purchase. 

eLending Library: There is an extensive 
library of both English and Spanish books 


¢Discofnts: Members receive discounts 
from many local tour operators, hotels and 
language schools. 

eAdditional Member Services at Quito, 
Lima, and Cusco Clubhouses: 

eEquipment Storage, Mail, Phone and Fax 
Service, Book Exchange Library, Message 
Board. 


To join the SAE: 


Contact us at our U.S. headquarters, use 
the order form on page 63, or sign up at 
one of the clubhouses. 

U.S. HEADQUARTERS 

126 Indian Creek Road, 

Ithaca, NY 14850 USA 

Phone: (607) 277-0488 

Fax: (607) 277-6122 

E-mail: explorer@saexplorers.org 
Website: http://www. saexplorers.org 
QUITO CLUBHOUSE 

Jorge Washington 311, 

Quito, Ecuador 

Phone/fax: (5932) 2225-228 

Member e-mail: quitoclub@saexplorers.org 
LIMA CLUBHOUSE 

Calle Piura 135 

Miraflores 

Lima, Peru 

Phone/fax: (511) 445-3306 

Member e-mail; limaclub@saexplorers.org 
CUSCO CLUBHOUSE 

Choquechaca 188, No. 4, 

Cusco, Peru 

Phone/fax: (51 84) 245-484 

Member e-mail: cuscoclub@saexplorers.org 


Membership Categories 


Regular ($50 individual, $80 couple): 
Benefits include a subscription to the South 
American Explorer, discounts on items in 
our catalog, a laminated rabid-bat-spittle- 
proof membership card, use of our infor- 
mation and trip planning services, storage 
for equipment and supplies at the Lima, 
Cusco, agd Quito Clubhouses, etc. 


: As the name implies, 
these members are virtual pillars, generous- 
ly supporting their Club in its heroic 
efforts. Our honored Supporting Members 
receive a book chosen from our catalog. 
Book chosen . Finally, a 
Supporting Member may also bestow two 
free gift subscriptions to the South 
American Explorer at any time during the 
period of his/her membership. 

Life ($750): Our worthy Life Members 
receive all the benefits of club membership 
during their mortal tour of this planet. 
Esteemed Life Members are encouraged to 
choose any one of the books from our cat- 
alog. Book chosen . Life 
Members may also confer ten free gift 
subscriptions on their pals and cronies at 
any time. 

Afterlife ($7500): As an Afterlife 
Member you will, of course, receive all the 
benefits bestowed upon Regular, 
Contributing, Supporting, and Life 
Members. In addition, when you pass into 
the realm beyond, you will face eternity 
with serenity, assured of your Club’s per- 
petual gratitude. You will know the true 
meaning of immortality as you return each 
year to preside at the annual Club bac- 
canal held in your honor. Imagine the envy 
of your fellow spirits when they witness 
this outpouring of affection and devotion 
to your revered memory, a blessed dividend 
of immortality that might have been theirs 
had they but followed your sublime exam- 
ple during their brief and pointless jigs 
upon the stage of life. 
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the traditional dances seen during carni- 
val in Bolivia. 
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Letters 


Dear Editor: 


It was good to read the article in 
SAE #69 about the Inca straw 
bridge: in January of 2002 John 
Ochsendorf gave an excellent semi- 
nar in Cambridge (that’s the real 
Cambridge - UK - though he is 
indeed a norteamericano) about this 
very bridge, which among other 
things confirmed the story of the 
bridge-building being moved from 
January to June due to the TV pro- 
gramme - and in hope of attracting 
tourists. 

I'd also like to enquire whether any 
readers have come across any infor- 
mation relating to Gavin Menzies’ 
theory that the Chinese sailed a huge 
fleet around the world in 1421-23 - 
He says he has detailed astronomical 
evidence, and knows of shipwreck 
locations and the whereabouts of 
other artifacts that support this the- 
ory and cites the presence in Chile of 
Araucanian hens (flightless and lay- 
ing blue eggs), which are apparently 
of Asian origin. Any comments? 


Best wishes, Tim Burford 


Dear SAE 


I just received Vol. 69. Enjoyed the 
article on Inca bridges. I have the 
original book by Squier and _ his 
engraving of the bridge over the 
Apurimac has long been inspira- 
tional. I have read Wilder’s story sev- 
eral times. And I have been over the 
La Paz-Coroico road, in 1961. 
Sounds like it is still as horrifying as 
then. 

Good to see that there is a new 
edition of Through the Brazilian 
Wilderness. I have a first edition of 
that. You might also list My Best 
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Chance to Be a Boy: Theodore 
Roosevelt's South American 
Expedition of 1913-1914, by Joseph 
R. Ornig, Stackpole Books, 1994. 
Other good recent books on 
Amazonia that you might list are 
Hugh Raffles, In Amazonia: A 
Natural History, Princeton 
University Press, 2002; Nigel Smith, 
Amazon Sweet Sea: Land, Life, and 
Water at the River’s Mouth, U. of 
Texas Press, 2002.; and Candice 
Slater, Entangled Edens: Visions of 
the Amazon, U. of California Press, 
2002. You list books you have for 
sale, but you could also have a regu- 
lar listing of recent books of interest 
to members. 

Speaking of books, what is the sit- 
uation of your libraries in the Lima 
and Quito clubhouses? I might be 
interested in contributing some of 
my hundreds of books on South 
America before or after I kick off. 


My best, Bill Deneven 


Dear Editor 


I live in Rio de Janeiro and New 
York (split residence). I 

am curious if anyone had traveled 
to any of the Eco-tourist hotels 
located in Regiao Serrano (near 
Petroplis and Teresopolis). 

I am also interested in informing 
Brazil fans about Eco-tourist options 
in other regions. 

We are located at www.lifestyles- 
brazil.com. 

The Web Site is subscription based, 
but non-commercial (no advertise- 
ments, no sales pitches, no spam...). 
We also have a public area with free 
forums and information. 

I am looking forward to some 
informed responses. 


Thank you,Boris 


Dear SAE 


I stumbled across your monthly e- 
newsletter purely by accident and it 
was a most delightful surprise. 


Having read all the back issues, I am 
particularly fond of the “Did you 
know” feature. When you run out of 
ideas I'd like to submit a few sugges- 
tions because I would hate to see 
such an interesting feature die for 
lack of material. 

One thing bothers me. How many 
members like myself don’t know 
about your e-newsletter? You 
should really make an effort to let 
everyone know about it because it is 
an excellent way for members to 
keep in touch with the club between 
magazines. 


Keep up the good work. 
Kenneth Lightfoot 


Dear SAE 


It’s impossible to visit Peru, even 
for a short time, and not be struck 
by the debilitating poverty all 
around the city — all over the coun- 
try in fact. When the people I meet in 
Cusco find out I work for and NGO 
they invariably want to know more 
about organizations doing “good” 
work in the Andes or the jungle. I’ve 
been around long enough to know 
about several such organizations but 
I’m sure there are many more. 

Here is my suggestion. Why not 
write a column in every issue featur- 
ing the work of some good cause. 
Get someone to explain what “eco- 
tourism” means, which outfits bring 
money into a community, or 
improve the environment, benefit 
street kids, or whatever. You’d be 
doing a favor for those travelers who 
would like to know if the prefix 
“eco” means anything tangible. 

Everyone likes to know about good 
things being done in developing 
countries where it seems the only 
certainty is that the rich get richer 
and the poor get poorer. 

If you do run a column, I'll do 
what I can to come up with a list of 
some non-profits, NGO’s, outfitters 
that employ indigenous guides, etc 

Alison Crowther 
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Ace of Clubs 


Afterlife 
Membership 
Insurance 


Revolutionary! Brilliant! An 
astonishing concept. Incomparably 
inspired! An act of genius. 

This is just a sampling of comments 
that flooded in when the SAE offered 
an Afterlife membership to its mem- 
bers some 15 years ago. No other 
organization, club, association, any- 
where in the history of the world 
had ever presented its members such 
an opportunity — a membership that 
extended beyond life to all eternity. 
Those who availed themselves of this 
membership belonged to a class 
apart, a small but elite fraternity 
who could die with confidence 
knowing that they would not only 
not be forgotten, but indeed would 
be revered throughout all time for 
their exceptional foresight and com- 
mendable generosity. 

But there was a downside. Afterlife 
membership costs $7,500 dollars for 
a regular afterlife membership and 
$10,000 for a couple. A pittance, 
you'll say, when you take all eternity 
into account, a once in a lifetime 
membership that, in effect, would 
last forever. This is true. It’s a deal, 
however you look at it. Afterlife 
membership is such a bargain we 
might justifiably ask for double, even 
triple that amount and it would still 
be dirt cheap. 
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Alas, however desirable and even 
necessary such a membership is, the 
grim fact is that there are many (too 
many, you might say) members for 
whom $7500 is more than they can 
afford. And there are quite a few 
members who are sensitive to this 
problem. For some years now we 
have received letters from our mem- 
bers (some of them old, and looking 
with dread beyond the grave to a 
shadowy existence without member- 
ship benefits) bemoaning the dismal 
fact that they lack the means to 
become afterlife members. This is a 
sad, even heart-wrenching state of 
affairs. 

Well the answer was there all 
along, staring us in the face so to 
speak. Last week the solution came 
to us in a detailed vision setting forth 
what the SAE must do to provide for 
the perpetual welfare of its valued 
members wherever they may be and 
in whatever circumstances. 

The answer can be summed up in 
two words, Afterlife Insurance. 

Just as Afterlife Membership was a 
revolutionary concept eons ahead of 
its time, so Afterlife Insurance is cer- 
tain to change the very way we see 
that broad and endless expanse of 
time when we will cease to be as we 
are today. 

Here’s how it works. 

It is simple. Pay a trifling monthly 
premium of $15 and you can rest 
easy. If anything happens — a fatal 
car accident, a domestic incident 
resulting in your death, an unfortu- 
nate but terminal slip on the slopes 
of Aconcagua, the frothy bite of a 
rabid animal that causes your 
untimely demise — anything at all 
that causes you to buy the farm — 
you’re covered. At the exact 
moment of your death the full range 
of afterlife benefits kicks in. 

Who can’t afford $15 a month? 
No one. And we’ve might make it 
even easier. We’re looking into ways 
of automatically deducting this small 
amount from you bank account to 


make it more convenient for you. 
Even better, that way there will be 
no danger of your Afterlife policy 
lapsing for non-payment. And of 
course we're investigating ways to 
enroll whole families (including pets) 
because who wants to face the terri- 
fying void alone, without the com- 
forts and company of loved ones. 

The benefits of Afterlife 
Membership are many, of course, 
and will be spelled out in further 
detail in the insurance policy we will 
send you. But there is one benefit 
that we should mention now. Every 
year a special bacchanal will be held 
in honor of the Afterlife Member 
who is summoned from across the 
great divide to preside over the festiv- 
ities. Imagine the envy of your fellow 
spirits when they witness the out- 
pouring of affection and devotion to 
you, a blessed dividend of immortali- 
ty that might have been theirs had 
they but followed your sublime 
example during their brief and point- 
less jigs upon the stage of life. 

Don’t wait members! We need a 
show of interest right now so we can 
launch this grand undertaking and 
start providing the utmost in servic- 
es to all SAE members..... now and 
forever. 


Farewell to Gus 

The legendary Ithaca club manager, 
Gus Cam, will be leaving at the end 
of the year to continue his rise in the 
world of banking. In a brief 1 1/2 
years, Gus transformed the SAE, 
putting in place a whole wish list of 
reforms and innovations. With 
boundless energy and great imagina- 
tion, Gus changed things. Because of 
him, the SAE now has a working 
volunteer database, online trip 
reports, a downloadable magazine, 
monthly e-newsletter, state-of-the- 
art bulletin boards, a system to keep 
track of advertising, a friendlier and 
more reliable member database, and 
a financial system to clear credit 
cards and keep track of other trans- 
actions that works. And that’s just 


Continued on page r9. 


The majority of the pieces show heterosexual anal or vaginal coitus. Scientists theorize the numerous depictions of anal intercourse 
indicate that it was a common sexual practice between couples as a form of contraception. 


Photographs courtesy of Museo Rafael Larco Herrera 
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Sex in Peru 


BY RICK VECCHIO 


Historian Maximo ‘Terrazos 
didn’t know much about sex 
when he was growing up. 


iven his conservative Catholic upbringing in rural 
ez sex was a taboo subject that simply wasn’t 
discussed. 

That changed in 1965, when the then-20-year-old uni- 
versity student joined a field trip to Peru’s Museum of 
Archaeology, Anthropology and History. 

“We were a group of 50 students, male and female, and 
we were taken through all the galleries,” he recalled. “At 
the end, we were told, ‘Okay, the ladies can leave, the 
gentlemen stay for a moment.’”“We were taken down 
into a basement to a room marked ‘Private,’” he said. “I 
was shocked because for the first time I was seeing hua- 
cos eroticos.” 

Locked in glass display cases before him were explicit 
ceramic depictions of sexual acts crafted more than fif- 
teen hundred years earlier by the Moche, a highly organ- 
ized, class-based society that dominated Peru’s northern 
coast from about 0-800 A.D. 

All at once, Terrazos and his classmates were exposed to 
images of fellatio, intercourse, masturbation, heterosexu- 
al and homosexual sodomy, necrophilia and bestiality. 

For decades, the’ huacos eroticos had been kept under 
lock and key, hidden from the public, accessible only to 
an elite group of Peruvian social scientists. Occasionally 
they were made available, reluctantly, to select foreign 
researchers from the United States and Europe. 

“These artifacts were considered huacos pornograficos, 
dirty, obscene, thanks especially to that taboo imposed 


Rick Vecchio is a freelance journalist based in Peru and a 
regular contributor to South American Explorer magazine. 
He has taught journalism at the Universidad Nacional de 
San Cristobal de Huamonga in Ayacucho and was SAE club- 
house manager from July 1997 to April 1999 before going 
on to work as The Associated Press’ correspondent cover- 
ing Peru and Ecuador from July 1999 to Oct. 2001. He can 
be reached at rvecchio@amauta.rcp.net.pe. 
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Kinsey described the Moche artifacts as “the most frank and detailed 
document of sexual customs ever left by an ancient people.” 


by the Catholic Church, which viewed sex as solely for 
procreation,” Terrazos said. “Until that time, we were 
the first students who had ever seen them.” 

Gradual revelation of the erotic Moche ceramics 
opened the door to a wide field of study of sexual values 
in pre-Columbian Peru. In recent years the artifacts have 
helped place a historical spotlight on centuries of brutal 
repression by Spanish conquistadors, colonial bureau- 
crats and priestly “extirpators of idolatry,” bent on curb- 
ing sexual practices they viewed as courting deviltry. 

Six years after publishing the first of his famous “Kinsey 
Reports: Sexual Behavior in the Human Male and 
Female,” Dr. Alfred Kinsey and his research assistant, 
Harvard-trained anthropologist Paul Gebhard, traveled 
to Peru in 1954 to investigate the huacos eroticos. 

Most non-Christian cultures fashioned idols to gods 
and goddesses of power and fertility with exaggerated 
genitals. The ancient Greeks honored several penis 
deities: Hermes, Priapus and Dionysus. The Romans 


_exalted Bacchus, the Egyptians had Osiris, and Shiva 
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reigned in India. Artifacts exist from 
each of these ancient cultures that 
represent, or at least hint at, sexual 
practices. 


The ladies 
can leave. 


But the Moche culture is in a class 
by itself. Kinsey described its arti- 
facts as “the most frank and detailed 
document of sexual customs ever left 
by an ancient people.” 

Gebhard, who carried on Kinsey’s 
work after his death, later wrote 
about their Peru study, recalling an 
era when “prudery” inhibited frank 


investigation of the ceramic erotica. 

“Scholars avoided what they feared 
might be construed as an undue 
interest in them, and museum offi- 
cials not infrequently concealed 
these items from inquiring scientists 
or brought forth only a portion of 
their collections,” he wrote in 1970 
in an article titled “Sexual Motifs in 
Prehistoric Peruvian Ceramics.” 

Gebhard also noted a squeamish 
tendency by their Peruvian hosts to 
interpret sexual material, particular- 
ly homoerotic themes, in a manner 
reflecting Christian values and preju- 
dices instead of objective scientific 
inquiry. 

“Even leading archaeologist and 
collector, Rafael Larco-Hoyle, 
strained to convince himself and 
others that some of the sexual scenes 


Most non-Christian cultures fashioned idols to gods and goddesses of power and fertility with 
exaggerated genitals, but none so detailed as the Moche. 
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were meant to be moral lessons and 
admonitions as to the consequences 
of certain acts.” 


I was shocked. 


Larco Hoyle argued—without sup- 
porting evidence—that depictions of 
same-sex sexual acts in Moche and 
later Chimu pottery served as sym- 
bolic warnings against engaging in 
homosexual behavior. His collection 
constituted the greatest number of 
erotic Peruvian ceramics known— 
roughly double the holdings of the 
Peruvian National Museum. Today 
his collection of erotic ceramics is the 
subject of guided tours in a dedicated 
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gallery in the museum that bears his name in Lima. 

Kinsey and Gebhard faced several challenges in cata- 
loguing and classifying the hundreds of artifacts they 
examined. For one thing, the Moche often depicted sex- 
ual encounters with or between cadavers, in which gen- 
der distinguishing traits were lacking. In those cases, the 
scientists attributed gender on the basis of context. “If a 
cadaver is behaving with a human female as a human 
male would, I have assumed that the cadaver is (or was) 
male,” Gebhard wrote. 

Interpreting the Moche’s intent in crafting the pottery 
has been the topic of debate between archaeologists, 
anthropologists, historians and theologians, alike. One 
of the enduring questions has been why the erotic ceram- 
ics were found almost exclusively as funerary offerings, 
discovered in the graves of not only adult men and 
women, but also children. 


brutal repression by 
Spanish conquistadors 
.. ./for] sexual 
practices they viewed 
as courting deviltry 


The artifacts depict myriad types of sexual encounters, 
poses and positions, including mutual genital petting; 
men or male cadavers masturbating, or simply holding, 
disproportionately large penises; and, at least one vessel 
depicting a woman having sexual intercourse with a 
huge dog. 

Many of the pieces do not depict sex at all but are sex- 
ual in nature. There are several whistles fashioned in the 
shape of male and female genitalia. Many other pieces 
are drinking vessels, with giant penises or vulvas forming 
the spouts. 

Only a few of the known Moche artifacts clearly depict 
homosexual encounters. One such piece discussed briefly 
in the works of the historian Terrazos shows two war- 
riors engaged in anal intercourse. 

Two others, discussed at some length by Gebhard, 
involve cadavers. “One instance consists of a male lying 
on his side while a male cadaver lies behind him, spoon 
fashion, and apparently has anal coitus,” he wrote. “The 
male’s eyes are closed and Larco-Hoyle may be correct in 
suggesting that the scene represents a homosexual 
dream.” 
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The artifacts include male cadavers masturbating disproportionately 
large penises. Many hieces are actually drinking vessels, with giant 
penises or vulvas forming the spouts. 


See = : oe . 


The other vessel depicts two male cadavers lying prone, 
side-by-side, with an arm around each other and tongue 
kissing while one of them simultaneously holds a set of 
panpipes to his mouth. 

No huaco erotico depicting lesbian sex has ever been 
found, and while many of the artifacts show women 
performing fellatio on men, none are known to depict 
cunnilingus. 

The majority of the pieces show heterosexual anal or 
vaginal coitus. In many cases, an infant is shown suck- 
ling or sleeping by the female’s side, during the sex act. 
Scientists theorize the numerous depictions of anal inter- 
course indicate that it was a common sexual practice 
between couples as a form of contraception, particularly 
when infants were still breast feeding. 

The Moche artifacts, while the most prevalent, are not 
the only examples of erotic art to come out of Peru’s mil- 
lennial past. 

Huacos eroticos also have been found from the Vicus 
and Salinar cultures dating back to Peru’s Early Horizon 
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Period, from roughly 850 B.C. to 
200 B.C. The Nazca culture, which 
flourished on Peru’s southern coast 
during the same period as the 
Moche, stressed painting more than 
ceramic modeling where sexual 
motifs were concerned. Sexual 
ceramics also have been found from 
the Recuay culture, of that same 
period, in Peru’s northern highlands. 

Peruvian archaeologist Federico 
Kauffman-Doig argues that the 
Moche pottery, as well as phallic 
architectural monuments and arti- 
facts of other Peruvian cultures, are 
evidence of a deeply rooted fertility 
cult that spanned the Peruvian coast 
and Andes until the Spanish 
Conquest toppled the Inca 
Empire in the 16th Century. 

“There were two main 
divinities, the God of water 
‘and the Earth Goddess, 
Pachamama,” he - said. 
“There wasn’t one asexual 
god, but a divine couple. The 
Pachamama bestowed her 
fruits when made fertile by 
the God of water.” 

Few if any artifacts exist to 
shed light on sexual practices 
during the Inca Empire’s 
reign from roughly 1438 
until 1532, when Francisco 
Pizarro’s invading force 
landed on Peru’s northern shore. 
What there is to know is gleaned 
from the often-questionable histori- 
cal record left by the early colonial 
chroniclers, church documents, and 
customs and oral traditions that per- 
sist to the present day in Andean cul- 
ture. 

Symbolic representations _ of 
women engaging in sexual play with 
magical man-beast creatures not 
only show up in Moche ceramics, 
but also in Andean folklore and 
dances, which, despite drawing the 
ire of Colonial-era missionaries, sur- 
vived and are still evident today, 
Kauffman-Doig said. 

The Iberian campaign of plunder, 
colonization and ecclesiastic conver- 
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sion of native tribes to Catholicism 
was an enterprise plagued by contra- 
diction, internal strife and blood- 
shed. 


myriad types 
of sexual 
encounters 


A decade after the Peruvian con- 
quest began, Spanish conquistadors 
were locked in murderous rivalries 


within their own ranks and openly 
challenged the Spanish throne’s right 
to dictate how they exploited 
resources and the native population, 
which was being devastated by 
smallpox, measles and typhus 
brought by the European invaders. 

Meanwhile, rebel descendants of 
Inca royalty where holed up in 
Vilcabamba, directing guerrilla 
attacks against Spanish colonists and 
spurring native religious movements 
to expel the Spaniards and their holy 
trinity. 

The Spanish imperial council 
promulgated statutes designed to put 
a stop to cruelties inflicted on the 
indigenous population. The first 
Spanish viceroy arrived in Peru in 


1544 and attempted to enforce the 
New Laws, but the conquistadors 
rebelled and killed him two years 
later. 

In 1569 the second viceroy, 
Francisco de Toledo, arrived in Peru. 
During the ensuing 12 years he 
established a highly effective, 
although harshly repressive, system 
of government that attempted to 
protect the natives from further 
annihilation. 

But the protection Toledo offered 
was paternalistic in nature, designed 
to defend what Spain considered 
inherently incapacitated, weak souls 
from their own heresies. Sexual 
repression became a cornerstone of 
religious conversion. 

Surrounded by advisers 
from the clergy, Toledo 
was obsessed with elimi- 
nating a common social 
practice that the Quechua- 
speaking populace 
referred to as servinacuy, 
misqui, tincunacuy, and 
tincunacuspa, which all 
translate roughly to 
“trial” marriage. 

The Spanish viceroyalty 
and proselytizing priests 
were aghast to find that 
the indigenous population 
placed no _ particular 
importance on female chastity and 
had no prohibition against pre-mar- 
ital sex. One of Peru’s most famous 
Colonial-era churchmen, Jesuit José 
de Acosta, described it as a “grave 
error” that was “deeply rooted in 
the heart of the barbarians.” 

“Virginity, which is viewed with 
esteem and honor by all men, is dep- 
recated by those barbarians as some- 
thing vile,” he wrote in 1590. 
“Except for the virgins consecrated 
to the Sun or the Inca, all other 
women are considered of less value 
when they are virgin, and thus 
whenever possible they give them- 
selves to the first man they find.” 

To help put matters right, Toledo 
ordered that Indians caught cohabi- 
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Peruvian archaeologist Federico Kauffman- 
Doig maintains the Moche pottery is evi- 
dence of a deeply-rooted fertility cult that 
spanned the Peruvian coast and Andes. 


tating outside of Church-sanctioned 
wedlock, receive 10 lashes of the 
whip “to persuade these Indians to 
remove themselves from this custom 
so detrimental and pernicious.” 

Toledo also decreed near total seg- 
regation of the sexes, ordering that 
no indigenous man “have by his side 
his sister, nor sister-in-law, nor aunt, 
nor female relative of his father who 
be less than 50 years of age.” He 
added, “No Indian girl nor widow 
being 50 years old or younger shall 
serve or drink with a brother, nor 
brother-in-law, nor uncle, nor male 
cousin.” 


a deeply 
rooted 
fertility cult 


The penalty for violating these 
decrees was 100 lashes and two 
years forced service in pestilent state 
hospitals. 

Colonial chroniclers offered con- 
flicting accounts of the Incas’ accept- 
ance or disapproval of homosexuali- 
ty. Some said it was brutally 
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repressed, others maintained it was 
commonplace among the Inca noble 
class, known as the Orejones, or Big 
Ears, because of the two-inch plugs 
they wore in their ear lobes. 

Two Quechua-language maxims, 
“Ama Maclla”(don’t be effeminate) 
and “Ama Mapa” (don’t be homo- 
sexual), have been interpreted by 
some modern-day social scientists to 
mean that the Incas were definitely 
opposed to same-sex unions. 

Toledo pressed the issue, interro- 
gating tribal chiefs on the subject in 
1571. He wrote to King Philip as 
part of his famous “Informaciones” 
that the “abominable sin” (sodomy) 
was indeed practiced in Colloa, the 
largest and southernmost quarter of 
the Inca Empire, as well as in 
Chincha on the central coast. 

But Toledo noted that in the 
Altiplano the Inca dealt harshly with 
homosexuals, who were routinely 
“tied to a dog and thrown into a 
river” to drown. 

Under the Inquisition, brought to 
Peru in 1569, homosexuality was 
punishable by burning at the stake. 
Peru’s indigenous peoples were tech- 
nically not subject to the Inquisition. 
However the Church, particularly 
Peru’s Jesuits, acted aggressively to 
not only root out, smash and burn 
the physical vestiges of heathen idol- 
atry, but also extirpate demonic 
influence from the hearts, minds and 
loins of the native populace. 

At the forefront of this campaign 
was Jesuit José de Acosta, whose 
Third Lima Council tailored elabo- 
rate sermons and confession manu- 
als—question and answer cate- 
chisms—to rail against native here- 
sies that thrived despite decades of 
evangelization. 

The Peruvian religious texts, writ- 
ten in Castilian, Quechua, and 
Aymara, paid particular attention to 
the “bad customs” of the intended 
converts and placed explicit con- 
straints on sexual relations. The 
multi-lingual catechisms amounted 
to astonishingly detailed interroga- 


tions seeking admissions to lingering 
beliefs in Andean deities, as well as 
adultery, extramarital sex, mastur- 
bation and sodomy. 


plagued by 


contradiction, 
internal strife, 


and bloodshed 


The tide of this missionary zeal 
ebbed somewhat by the end of the 
seventeenth century, as interest in 
extirpatory endeavors waned with a 
decline in the influence and fervor of 
the Inquisition in Spain. 


Traveling to Easter Island? 
Fascinated by this enigmatic island? 
Check us out! 


Rapa Nui Journal 


..the premiere source for Zaster Island 
events and scientific studies 
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Ease Isond Foundation 


PO Box 6774, Los Osos, CA93412 


Contact us for a list of our Easter Island publications 
Phone: (805) 528-8558; 
email: rapanulbooks@worldnel.alt.net 
www.islandheritage.org 
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No huaco erotico depicting lesbian sex has ever been found, and 
while many of the artifacts show women performing fellatio on 
men, none are known to depict cunnilingus. 


It is difficult to gauge to what extent the Spaniard’s 
succeeded in imposing Christian morality on the 
indigenous population, which declined to less than a 
million by the end of the colonial era in the early 
nineteenth century, but later rebounded with its lan- 
guage and many of its customs intact to form the 
majority in modern Peru. 

A common historical view is that Catholicism, if 
nothing else, superimposed itself on native beliefs and 
practices, but fell far short of replacing them. Village 
fiestas and religious festivals were brought within the 
compass of an overriding aesthetic ideal, but never- 
theless remained tinged by what authorities consid- 
ered “superstitious” or “magical” elements that had 
earlier been condemned by the church and state as 
incorrigibly heretical. 

Many repressed customs were simply displaced to 
the high punas and rural chapels far from priestly 
scrutiny. Then, as now, coca leaves and guinea pigs 
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continued to be offered to the huacas—traditional Andean 
deities believed to reside in mountains, rivers, the sun, 
moon and celestial bodies. 

Given these outward manifestations, who is to say what 
holdover pre-Hispanic practices were still taking place pri- 
vately in the bedroom? 

For many, Spanish colonial efforts to impose “Christian 
values” on their Andean subjects only highlight the 
hypocrisy of the whole enterprise. In short, the Spaniards 
never practiced what they preached to stem their own sex- 
ual and material appetites in Peru, the epicenter of a South 
American viceroyalty corrupt to its core. 

On a personal note, when I first ventured into the 
Peruvian Andes in October 1996, I was immediately struck 
by the incongruent mix of Catholic paraphernalia and 
nudie calendars that adorned the walls in close proximity to 
one another in literally every household I entered. 


extirpate demonic 
influence 


Amazing, but true: bare-chested, buxom blondes and 
brunettes were never far from pious paintings of the Virgin 
Mary or a forlorn Christ wearing a crown of thorns. 

As the years wore on, I observed a bevy of paradoxes and 
contradictions in Peruvian society pitting what appeared to 
be fairly liberal sexual customs against professed family val- 
ues and strict religious codes in a mostly Roman Catholic 
nation. 

In modern-day Peru, sexual exploitation, discrimination, 
voyeurism and promiscuity operate at profound levels. 

Social prohibitions against pre-marital sex are widely 
preached and female virginity is exalted, but neither ideal is 
widely adhered to. Thousands of hourly rate hostels oper- 
ate 24 hours a day in Peru’s cities to provide couples with a 
level of intimate privacy that is unavailable at home. 


the hypocrisy of the 
whole enterprise 


Stereotypical Latin machismo reigns in Peruvian popular 
culture, with women consistently depicted in television and 
other mass media as either dutiful housewives or scantily 
clad airheads in sexually subservient juxtaposition to men. 

Peru’s gay community remains largely closeted, with vir- 
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tually no political representation and 
little public advocacy in a society 
where homosexuality is still believed 
by many to be a disease treatable by 
psychotherapy or synonymous with 
pedophilia or prostitution. 


Spaniards 
never practiced 
what they 

preached 


Meanwhile, much of the clientele 
for transvestite street hookers plying 
their trade on Lima’s streets are men 
who fervently believe themselves to 
be straight because they are not the 
ones being sexually penetrated. 

Peru’s Roman Catholic Church in 
the mid-1990s faced a prevalent 
problem of rural priests who refused 
to obey vows of celibacy and main- 
tained wives and families—a situa- 
tion that made a brief splash in inter- 
national headlines. 


sexually 
explicit tapes 
filmed in a 
Lima brothel 


Then two years ago, the church 
handled the delicate task of return- 
ing videotapes to people secretly 
recorded in sexually compromising 
situations by the country’s ex-spy 
chief, Vladimiro Montesinos. For 
years, rumors had circulated that the 
former spymaster held sexually 
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explicit tapes—sometimes 
filmed in a Lima brothel— 
over the heads of top mili- 
tary officials, lawmakers and 
business leaders to keep 
them in line with authoritar- 
ian President ~ Alberto 
Fujimori. After his fall from 
power, the tapes were found. 
Monsignor Luis Bambaren, 
president of Peru’s bishops’ 
conference, said the church 
would offer to return the 
videos to those who 
appeared in them, and the 
story died there. 


Priests 
refused to 
obey vows of 

celibacy 


President Alejandro Toledo is a 
walking embodiment of many of the 
sexual paradoxes and contradictions 
in Peru’s racially stratified society. 
He is widely admired for overcom- 
ing a background of dire poverty to 
become a U.S. trained economist and 
Peru’s first freely elected president of 
Indian descent. But his sexual 
exploits have been an Achilles heel 
in his presidency. 

Defending himself against allega- 
tions of whore-mongering, Toledo 
has claimed that during Fujimori’s 
reign, Montesinos’ agents, not once 
but twice, drugged him and made 
him have sex with a group of prosti- 
tutes. And then there is Zarai, his pre- 
cocious 15-year-old daughter born 
out of wedlock, whom he refused to 
recognize as his until late last year, 
amid a din of public outrage, plum- 
meting approval ratings and emer- 
gency meetings of his cabinet. 


It is impossible to say to what 
extent these anecdotes are attributa- 
ble to manifestations of Peru’s colo- 
nial past, but at least some inference 
can be drawn. 

Anthropologists and Latin Amer- 
ican specialists who specialize in gen- 
der issues talk about the “honor- 
shame paradigm” handed down from 
the colonial era in which sexuality is 
a key component. Sexual penetration 
is an overriding metaphor for such 
honor and shame. Thus, before mar- 
riage, a woman must a virgin in order 
to protect her honor and a man 
should not have been sexually pene- 
trated to protect his. 

Duke University anthropologist 
Irene Silverblatt summed it up nicely 
in her essay titled Family Values in 
17th Century Peru: “The colonial 
endeavor to construe indios and 
espafioles also produced mestizos 
and mulattos, bastards and legiti- 
mates, free subjects and_ slaves, 
Andean witches, virgins and 
whores.” 
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Bolivian Times Volunteers 


BY PETER FRASER 


The Bolivian Times (BT) is an 
English language newspaper in 
La Paz staffed almost entirely 
by volunteers. Starting in Mid- 
October 2001 I became one of 
those volunteers, arriving in the 
country with a pitiful com- 
mand of Spanish and an 
embarrassing ignorance about 
the culture I was to report on. 
Regarding the situation at the 
BT, I can only agree with an 
imposing German I met on my 
travels, who, once I had 
explained what I was going to 
do, exclaimed: “How bizarre.” 


Peter Fraser is a writer and filmmaker currently living in 
Manchester, England, where he is undertaking a Masters 
degree in Latin American Cultural Studies. 
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ing with anachronisms and continual surprises, 

especially in its capital city. With burger chains and 
chola women, coca and coca-cola, Nike flats and bowler 
hats and until recently an ex-dictator in power, a gang of 
English youths reporting on events in a country over 
7000 miles from home doesn’t seem quite so strange. I 
must admit though that on that first day in the office I 
felt more than a little disorientated and on reflection | 
don’t think I shook that feeling the whole time I was 
there. 

I might have been in a daze, but the entire population 
of the Andes seems stunned, like a condor caught in mid- 
flight, still reeling from the Conquest only four hundred 
years ago and now in danger of being knocked from the 
sky altogether by globalisation. The volunteers who | 
meet at the Pan American Institute for their nights out 
are part of a growing phenomenon. It has become a rite 
of passage for many young people in England to take 
unpaid work in third world countries. All sorts of jobs 
are available: everything from teaching and journalism 
to childcare and conservation. This sort of opportunity 
has only been possible on a mass scale in the last decade 
given instant communication, cheap travel and the 
growth of NGOs in developing nations. 

As a volunteer you enjoy the freedom of travel, the fun 
of a holiday, the mind-stretch of new experiences and the 
altruistic glow of missionary work all tied together. 
Unless, of course, your voluntary work is truly harrow- 
ing (which some of it is, especially for those unused to a 
third world environment). 

In one brochure for voluntary service I found the fol- 
lowing observation: “I have learned more from the Bribri 


B= Indeed. But then Bolivia is a country teem- 
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Indians than I could ever have taught them.” That 
thought haunted me for some time before I left and I 
think it might make the beginning, or end, of a good 
story. How did this volunteer cope when he returned to 
civilisation? I picture him hiding behind trees in a park 
or hunting domestic animals. I guess voluntary work 
with the Bribri Indians would dispel such restrictive 
stereotypes. So the Indians receive some help with a fence 
and the volunteer gets a life experience... 


explore an 
alien culture 


It’s easy to be cynical and I think generally it’s wrong. 
Most voluntary work is valuable and it all adds up — 
even a load of English kids tripping down to the local 
artisan fair in La Paz to report on native crafts and buy 
a few trinkets while they’re at it. 

I once asked my editor if he ever got annoyed with vol- 
unteers who professed a great love for Bolivia when they 
can always just up and leave the many problems Bolivians 
have to face all their lives. He gave me a glance over his 
avocado sandwich and said “No. I’m irritated by the peo- 
ple who are always moaning about Bolivia and compar- 
ing it to the U.S.A. or England —- countries which aren’t 
perfect either and have their own problems.” 
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San Francisco Cathedral, La Paz. 


threatens to tear the 
country apart 


I found it surprising that you can leave Bolivia with the 
feeling that it can change for the better, that things can 
be done, as you return to the apathy of England where 
the problems there are less obvious but deeply ingrained. 
Who is to say that developed countries don’t benefit as 
well from the new attitude that their young people gain 
abroad? 

But what did I want from the experience? What did I 

et? 

The cliché is that people go abroad to find or lose them- 
selves —- see who they really are or become someone 
else. When you travel alone you can become virtually 
anyone you like. Being a volunteer is a little different 
because you are working with a steady group. At The 
Bolivian Times there were three permanent staff, the edi- 
tor, the secretary and the publicist. José, the editor, was 
a vivacious presence in the office: a man of panache and 
admirable integrity essentially juggling dinner plates all- 
day for a living. (“Why I do this is like my personality” 
he once said, “difficult to understand”). The other vol- 
unteers were by turns enthusiastic, escapist, interested, 
disinterested, self-involved, ultra-aware and always 
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Author with some friends on the Rio Beni 


enthusiastic about something if not 
always the work in hand. There was 
Brigadier Rosie, Virtual Rosi, Ruby 
Fusion, Johnny “Walker”, Rob “the 
wall”, Mark “you’re making this 
up”, Katie and the Dawn Patrol, 
“the thistle” Shand and Sophie the- 
three-man-strike. Another was 
Paddy “five rounds,” who appeared 
after Christmas and headed straight 
for the bar to commence his titanic 
opus about “the nightlife of La Paz.” 
At night he bopped to a boozy tune 
and during the day he scribbled arti- 
cles like the one about the Mormon 
Church: nursing his head as they 
preached redemption. 

So I made some new friends. But 
what about Bolivia and its people? I 
didn’t travel halfway around the 
world just to sit in a bar and talk 
about football with other English 
people. I wanted to write about and 
explore an alien culture. Around 
then the “war on terrorism” was just 
getting underway—the events of 
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September 11th fresh in the memo- 
ry—so the Bolivian Times had plen- 


ty of international copy: Bolivia was ° 


standing shoulder to shoulder with 
the USA (or at least lending a sup- 
portive tug on the sleeve), 

On one occasion I traipsed through 
the darkened halls of a government 
edifice squat between a cocktail bar 
and a Japanese building, so dark 
inside that it seemed almost subter- 
ranean, It had the typical arcade 
with printers, lawyers and travel 
agents that you find on the ground 
floor of almost every office building 
in central La Paz. I had an interview 
with the then Prefect of Pando (a 
Department in North Bolivia) and I 
didn’t want to mess it up so I was 
rehearsing it in my mind. Where 
else, I thought, would a twenty-two 
year old with almost zero journalis- 
tic experience get to interview a 
major politician? 


miners 
throwing 


dynamite on 
the Prado 


Due to the favourable exchange 
rate, Bolivia is a great country for 
those arriving from Europe or North 
America. If you have money then 
you may be revered, you may be 
detested, but for better or worse 
there will be a show of respect. And 
if you happen to be young as well 
then, like anywhere else, you are 
truly beautiful. But Bolivia is an 
open society in any case, where you 
can deal with people person-to-per- 
son. Corruption exists of course, and 
is an open secret that can be fought 
only if people believe it can be. 
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Clasping his hands earnestly above 
the desk, Sr. Pinto-Molina, the 
Prefect, (a man with an unblemished 
reputation) was optimistic for the 
future: “Bolivia has been in crisis for 
some time but there are the instru- 
ments to create a new Bolivia...there 
is a new mentality that will create a 
new image, national and interna- 
tional, when the new leaders change 
the political framework in the coun- 
try.” Given a history littered with 
dictatorships, super-inflation and 
social unrest, such words might seem 
overly optimistic, but there is no 
doubt that Bolivia is achieving inter- 
national recognition unheard of 
before. 


La Paz put the 


zap on my 
head 
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It’s obvious that Bolivia is changing 
and we — the foreigners — are chang- 
ing it, and not just through our good 
offices. On a political level the 
U.S.A. has great influence on domes- 
tic policy in Bolivia. This is bitterly 
resented by some. Japanese invest- 
ment is also very high. In La Paz the 
volunteers and ex-pats who drink in 
expensive bars designed for them, 
joined by trendy young Bolivians, 
amount to a mostly white upper 
class, their wealth and skin colour 
inseparable in the eyes of local peo- 
ple. I'm almost embarrassed to 
admit it, bur in some ways J have 
never lived so well as I did while 
working in La Paz: catching taxis, 
eating out, buying water guns on a 
whim for carnival because “actually 
they’re pretty cheap aren’t they?” 
Volunteers are part of Bolivia’s deep 
contradictions. Bolivia’s diversity, its 
greatest resource, attracts us but 
threatens to tear the country apart. 


San Francisco Plaza, La Paz. 


I wanted 
amazing 
memories 


The world comes to third world 
countries before they can find their 
way in the world. We foreigners grab 
our bikes and head down the 
world’s most dangerous road count- 
ing ourselves lucky or heroic, forget- 
ting the people who have to do it 
week after week. We want the buzz, 
we want to live and we live best 
close to death because really, it 
seems completely unreal. A Bolivian 
friend asked me why I would want 
to come to a country with so much 
unrest and I told him, that’s exactly 
why. Pro-coca road blockades, min- 
ers throwing dynamite on the 
Prado...it’s the turmoil that’s the 
attraction when you’re young and 


‘ wi al ow 


La Paz. 


looking for something to report on. 
This from a twenty-two year old 
who comes from a small town and 
has had a quiet life: no wonder La 
Paz put the zap on my head — its 
what I came for. I wanted to see a 
foreign culture from the inside, and 
learn to live in it, rather than just 
travel through. More than that, I 
wanted amazing memories. 

And I got them. Even after three 
months on the paper—the length of 
my placement—I felt as if I’d never 
recovered from that first day, that 
first glittering glimpse of the city 
unfurling before me as my taxi 
hugged the valley sides; and there 
was the red-headed girl, another vol- 
unteer, who picked me up clutching 
a Burger King cup: my first clue that 
La Paz was not so undeveloped as I 
had imagined). 

I sent my father a postcard and he 
sent me an e-mail back saying that 
La Paz looked as if it were built in a 
crater on the moon. Strange, I’d 
never seen any pictures of the city. 
No one had ever said such places 
existed. I felt weightless — a feeling 
that continued for over a month, It’s 
not an entirely comfortable feeling: 
travel as an opiate that detaches the 
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mind from the body and opens 
panoramas that you’d hardly imag- 
ined before, your head floating away 
like a balloon. 


the grandeur 
of Bolivia’s 
capital city 


Its easy to over-idealise La Paz or 
South America. More developed 
countries, especially England with 
visions of its former empire, have a 
romantic vision of South America as 
a place of mystery, adventure and 
golden discoveries. It was this 
romanticism, in large part, which 
attracted me to the continent. It was 
why I was determined to visit it from 
childhood—the Incas, the Mayans, 
Spaniards, silver, the myth of El 
Dorado, danger, adventure, danger.... 

But whatever happened after- 
wards, my first sight of La Paz more 
than met my expectations. Perhaps it 
was the first place to exceed them. 


character: and 
tons of it 


Surrounded by all the signs- the 
Burger King cup (an early warning) 
and the roads, and the crowds, and 
the traffic, and the glass monoliths 
beside the big yellow arches of 
McDonalds, and the pizza bars and 
all the trappings of the big city — I 
only almost lost my sense of the 
grandeur of Bolivia’s capital city, 
with its shabby crawling tumultuous 
Escher-like striving towards the end. 
By then I was dulled to new experi- 
ence and by the time I got to Lima I 
could only accept that city for what 
I felt it was: a concrete anthill slip- 
ping from a pallid beach into a filthy 
sea. But for me La Paz never became 
just another city, despite the poverty 
and pollution. Walking around the 
city on the last day, taking photos, I 
turned to one of my friends and said: 
“No one is going to make this city 
look pretty.” But really, who needs 
good looks when you’ve got charac- 
ter: and tons of it? 
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Ace of Clubs, continued from page 5. 


for starters. The club’s current state 
of well being is a attributable to his 
superb efforts. We'll miss him. 


Welcome Astrid dirka 

On January 1, 2003, Astrid Jirka 
will assume the awesome power and 
weighty responsibilities of Ithaca 
Club Manager along with the 
immense prestige and enviable perks 
that go with the position. 

Astrid comes with much experience 
to handle the job—degrees in inter- 
national and inter-cultural manage- 
ment and anthropology and exten- 
sive work history with the National 
Parks Service and in the eco-tourism 
field. 

Astrid speaks French, German, 
some Turkish and has a good grasp 
of Spanish. She can be reached at 
astrid@saexplorers.org 
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We wish to extend our thanks to 
all those special members who have 
kept the club going in these turbu- 
lent times by becoming 
Contributing, Supporting, Life, and 
yes, Afterlife members. Our grati- 
tude to all of you: 


CONTRIBUTING 
Melanie Ebertz 
Judith Haehnlein 
Steven P. Irwin 
Min Kim 
Cheng Ong 
Angie Reynolds 
Amelia Tobey 
Monica Bharel 
Alexander Herrmann 
Anne Dore Keobke 
Cheryl C. Polack 


Peter Polack 
Lesley Forbes Righton 
Tim Righton 
Sushrut Waikar 
Kristina K. Zamary 
Matt Zamary 
LIFE 
Pilar Basile 
Edward Cox 
Lifer 
William J. Corkhill 
Brian Retallack 
SUPPORTING 
Charles G. B. Montanaro 
Graciela Montani 
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adventure person .« 


G.A.P Adventures welcomes you to every corner of South 
America with a new perspective. Whether you are 
planning to hike the Inca Trail to Machu Picchu, explore 
the Galapagos, venture into the Amazon or discover 
Patagonia, our small groups, low impact tour style and 
low prices all add up to great value! Find out how you 
can be one of the Great Adventure People! 


Call and speak with one of our adventure specialists or 


visit our website today. 


World Wide Small Group Adventures 


the Great Adventure People 


Toll Free: 1-800-465-5600 www.GAPadventures.com 
19 Duncan Street, Suite 401, Toronto, Ontario M5H 3H1 
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Dancing women in typical dress from La Paz. 


South American Explorer 


Carnival 
in the Andes 


Bolivian Festivals 
BY MAGGIE TORRICO 


If someone says “Carnival,” 
what springs to mind? Venice? 
Rio de Janeiro? New Orleans? 
Well—think Bolivia. Here, in 
addition to enjoying the flam- 
boyant parades, you’re invited 
to “soak in” the spirit of the 
event—in more ways than one. 


( “ease precedes Lent, those 40 days before 
Easter, for Christians a period for spiritual reflec- 
tion and soul-searching, and an abstinence from 

steak. That’s a long time for serious thought, so the 

Italians came up with the Carnival idea in the belief that 

a good party is the best way to get into the mood. The 

name itself means “Farewell to the Flesh,” although 

carne, meaning meat/flesh and vale or permissible, 
implies a carefree, anything-goes attitude, in preparation 
for the prolonged fasting ahead. 

The idea of Carnival makes such sound common sense 
it spread from Italy to other European countries, then 
onto the Americas during the Colonial Era. 

And so to Bolivia. 


Maggie Torrico is a Scot who, after 20 years in Bolivia, 
believes the Brits could benefit from a good uninhibited 
Carnival celebration. The only problem is the British weath- 
er in February. Maybe they could move it to one of their two 
good weeks in summer. 
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Water pistol poised for action. 


Every Bolivian town has its own Carnival, but if you’ll 
be visiting, you should take time for Oruro before movy- 
ing down to Cochabamba in Bolivia’s valley region. 

A mining town, lost in the middle of the Bolivia’s high 
plateau region, Oruro shrugs off its customary bleakness 
during Carnival, donning its best party gear. The city 
lives for this moment, when thousands of tourists pour 
out of buses to fight for space in one of the local hotels, 
most of which can’t be found in any self-respecting 
guidebook. With all the action on the streets, quality 
lodging is superfluous, although those-in-the-know 
negotiate access to a hot shower. 

The main parade starts on the Saturday before Ash 
Wednesday. Most visitors arrive on Friday and take a 
stroll along the route before booking their seats. My 
advice is to secure a seat — well 20 inches of bum space — 
on the upper benches in the Plaza. This provides an 
excellent view of the dancers, who give their all for the 
public in the main square. It also serves as a strategic 
point for lobbing water balloons. This is vital. On your 
reconnoitery tour, you will observe hundreds of shoppers 
carefully selecting their arsenal — water pistols of every 
size and potency, balloons, spray foam. For 50 cents you 
can buy a plastic poncho and, if you don’t mind looking 
like a Teletubby, this isn’t a such a bad idea. Once all 
those balloons and pistols are loaded, your cultural 
“soaking” is guaranteed. 

On Saturday morning the crammed benches buzz with 
excited anticipation and the action starts. Thousands of 
dancers twirl, jump and high-kick their way along the 
two-mile route. Brass bands compete for attention, 
sometimes offending the more musically sensitive ear. 
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Traditional dances include the 
Morenada, Diablada, Tinkus and 
Tobas, their vibrant blues, reds and 
yellows presenting the most creative 
history lesson you’re likely to ever 
see. Enthusiastic cheers greet the 
modern Caporales, while the more 
extrovert clamber down the stands 
to join in. 


the city lives 
for this 
moment 


The occasional gaps between 
dances provide the opportunity to 
test the range of your Super-Soaker 
or practice your aim with a small, 
but effective, water balloon. If, at 
any moment, you’re ready to jettison 
your adult inhibitions and join the 
fray, don’t despair. An 8-year-old 
entrepreneur is always on hand sell- 
ing a bargain 10 water-filled bal- 
loons for less than a dime. 

By sundown, you’ll probably have 
had enough and feeling like heading 
for a hot shower. 

By Sunday, the dancers are tired 
and the audience thins out. Many 
who have come to see the festival 
take this day to rest, wrapping up 
warmly to keep that first sneeze at 
bay. After all, at 13,000 feet, cultur- 
al saturation has its risks. 

Try to be in Cochabamba by 
Shrove Tuesday to experience one of 
Bolivia’s most fascinating rituals— 
the Challa. 

As noon approaches, firecrackers 
explode all over the city and pungent 
incense pervades the air. Every home, 
shop and office must be challared to 
secure Mother Earth’s blessing. 
Anyone, even you, if you’re willing, 
may be invited to sprinkle some beer 
or light a few firecrackers in the cor- 
ners of a house or hotel room. Not a 
nook or cranny should be missed. 
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Either way, there’s plenty of chal- 
laring going on in the streets, where 
kiosks, shoeshine boxes and each 
square foot of sidewalk is being 
blessed to guarantee a profitable 
coming year. 

When Saturday rolls around, 
Cochabamba bids farewell to 
Carnival with its Corso de Corsos. 
Once again, you'll find the route 
lined with seats and tiered benches. 
It’s worth scouting out the scene to 
pick the best seat on Friday evening. 
Prices vary, but average around $5. 
Disregard rumors that the action 
starts at 8:30 a.m. If you show up 
after 10, you won’t have missed 
much. The thrifty traveler, who 
packs Oruro’s plastic poncho, will 
find such foresight rewarded. 

Floats dedicated to political or 
humorous themes, alternate dancing 
to mark the difference between 
Cochabamba’s Corso and the more 
traditional Oruro parade. This year, 
the military paraded dressed up as 
Taliban, followed by a bearded gen- 
tleman surrounded by his harem. 
Questionable humor, perhaps. While 
the floats with attractive young 
women—Miss Carnival 2002, Miss 
Milk-Farmer or whomever—arouse 
universal good cheer. 

The floats, the dancers, the cos- 
tumes, it’s a great show, but it’s the 
all-pervasive bonhomie that makes 
this Carnival unique. There will be 
water fights and water balloon 
ambushes throughout the day, and 
water duels using pistols and 
squirters of every variety imaginable, 
from tiny pink elephants hung round 
toddlers’ necks to mighty 3-foot bar- 
reled assault models, with reserve 
backpack tanks. Someone in China 
has to be wondering why the sale of 
water guns to Bolivia skyrockets in 
February. 

During Carnival season, it’s easy to 
forget that Bolivia is in the throws of 
a crippling economic recession. 
Everywhere you look, old and 
young, rich and poor frolic side-by- 
side, differences forgotten, showing 
that, when it comes down to a good 


water fight, we’re all just big kids 
longing for a direct hit. Maybe it’s 
therapeutic—what do I know?—but 
whatever it is, Carnival in Bolivia is 
pure, unadulterated fun. 


Dancing Tinkus (War Dance). 


FACT FILE 


International flights into La Paz, Santa 
Cruz and Cochabamba. To visit Oruro, 
buses are available in La Paz (31/2 hours). 
It’s o 41/2 —hour bus trip from Oruro to 
Cochabamba. 

A hotel reservation is advisable in Oruro 
during Carnival. 

See 

www.boliviaweb.com 

or 

www. btsadventure.com 

For more information about 

traditional dances to be seen in Bolivian 
Carnival parades, see 
http://members.tripod.com/ 
warabolivia/zxdance.html 

or the traditional understanding of the 
Oruro Carnival at 
www.vanderbilt.edu/fAns/fnthro/ 
Anthzio/el_tio.htm 

For Challa see 

www.notsosoft.challa 

or 
www.cochabamba.com/afuera/festivi/ 
challa.htlm 

Hotels and other General Information: 
www. boliviabiz.com/tourism/ 
hotels.htm 
www.escapeartist.com/bolivia 
www.enlacebolivia.net 
www.worldsurface.com 
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Educating Ecuador’s Street Girls 


CAROLYN MCCARTHY 


etable stall to play. Pom-poms on her blue poncho drag in 

the mud as we followed a stream of children through 
Mayorista outdoor market, past sprawling rows of stands, 
which smell of dank earth and papaya. 

We are in the company of outreach volunteers from the 
Center for the Working Girl (known by the Spanish acronym 
CENIT) who visit the markets and trolley stations in Quito’s 
poorest neighborhoods daily. They come simply to play. 

After we enter a fenced dirt lot volunteers Carole and Sven 
give a dozen children seated on a tarp the materials to color and 
fold a fan. Maru manages her crayon like a wand, scratching 
strokes so faint to be practically invisible. It’s possible she has 
never colored before. Her hand under mine, I press the crayon 
firm to streak the newsprint orange. 

Maru smiles weakly, as if she fears reproach. She needs prac- 
tice, but also encouragement. “It’s not so hard,” I say, though 
there was little truth in it. 

The national newspaper El Comercio recently reported that 
one million children work in Ecuador, where no restrictions are 
placed on child labor. Kids are on the streets at all hours—shin- 
ing shoes and selling candy, fruit or flowers. While some like 
Maru work with their parents or siblings, others are complete- 
ly on their own. 

Three of these kids loiter outside the play area. CENIT’s vol- 
unteer coordinator, Byron Salvatierra, takes their names and 
asks the oldest about her bandaged finger. She speaks frankly 
for her sisters who watch, fingers laced in the fence wire, one 
sucking on a bruised orange. They get their food here, in the 


yal sl Maru is reluctant to leave her mother’s veg- 


A frequent contributor to South American Explorer, Carolyn 


McCarthy writes about the mountains, people and places through- 
out the Americas. Her work has also appeared in Rocky Mountain 
Sports and The Boston Globe. McCarthy is a frequent visitor to our 
neighboring southern continent, where she spent two years living 
and traveling. She currently resides in Boston, where she persues a 
M.F.A. in creative writing at Emerson College. 

For more information, check out her website at: 

www. travelwriters.com/carolynmccarthy. 
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market, eating what the vendors discard. By the 
end of the visit the sisters consent to a photo and 
agree to stop by the center soon to see it and have 
a meal. 

CENIT’s headquarters is a sprawling pink com- 
plex in the urban outskirts, an area far outside 
most tourist maps. Volunteers congregate in a 
narrow divided room holding two tables for 
tutoring, a bowed brown sofa and a bookshelf. 
On it are tattered copies of Clifford and Curious 
George, and a collection of photo albums filled 
with portraits of street children, dated and 
labeled with each child’s name and neighbor- 
hood, 

Formed in 1991, CENIT’s mission is to help 
working girls and their families overcome pover- 
ty and improve the quality of their lives. The local 
non-profit, non-governmental organization now 
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A one-on-one tutoring session with volunteer. 


serves over 1,000 youth in marginalized areas of Quito. 
Because kids on the street get little government assistance, 
the role the organization plays in their lives is crucial. 


One million children 


work in Ecuador, 
where no restrictions 
are placed on 


child labor. 


For all the boys commonly seen on the streets of Quito 
there are few girls. According to Antonia Welsh, an 
American on Fulbright serving as project coordinator, 
“Most programs that work with street children focus on 
boys because there are so many. A girl on the street is in 
great danger of being raped or used for prostitution. 
Within a matter of weeks on the street they are snatched 
up. Getting to them is a top priority for CENIT.” 
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At the center the older students, wearing long hair and 
dark sweaters, almost resemble private school girls. They 
giggle and whisper in sewing class, one of the practical 
workshops offered in addition to a standard curriculum 
of primary and secondary school classes. Years of 
involvement with CENIT result in a lifestyle switch for 
these girls, who work hard to escape the cycle of pover- 
ty. Even if students are unable to finish a high school 
degree, practical skills will earn them better pay and help 
keep them off the streets. 

Life on the street can mean anything from haunting the 
tourist spots to living in the poorest neighborhoods of 
Quito where robberies are frequent. Outreach volunteers 
make weekly visits to each site and learn to deal with a 
range of issues that include safety, psychological health, 
and rising drug use with older kids. A key factor in build- 
ing these relationships is a volunteer’s presence as a 
friend. This relationship may be a child’s only one of 
confidence with an adult. 

The outreach program’s hands-on response is also edu- 
cating urban residents who once dealt with street kids by 
giving them a wide berth or small handouts. “Few locals 
work with street kids,” says Byron. “The population sees 
them as nuisances, even fear them sometimes. The for- 
eigners that come [to volunteer], many of them women, 
show a different example. These kids can be talked to, 
and reached. It astounds them.” 


South American Explorer 


Girls use banana leaves to make handmade holiday carts. 


For volunteers as well, seeing kids’ 
daily struggle makes their resiliency 
stand out all the more. “I never even 
knew this world existed,” reflects 
Carole, on exchange from Sweden. 
“My perspective has really changed. 
When I go home I will miss them.” 

For anyone, it is remarkable to 


meet kids who take nothing for 
granted. I realize this sprawled on 
the brown couch reading the fourth 
Clifford paperback in a row to a 
group of girls tumbled around me. 
Not only do they patiently absorb 
my wobbly Spanish but when the 
lunch bell rings they ignore it. 


In sewing workshop, girls make blouses and skirts for themselves. 
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The six cliff sarcophagi at Karajia 


South American Explorer 


VIVA EL PERU, KARAJIA! 


TEXT AND PHOTOS BY VICTOR MIGUEL PONCE 


During a visit to Sipan, outside 
Chiclayo, Peru, in January of 
2002, an acquaintance de- 
scribed Kuelap to me in glow- 
ing terms. Subsequently, I read 
“Chachapoyas, Guia _ del 
Viajero,” by Peter Lerche and 
got a brief glimpse of the sar- 
cophagi of Karajia. That’s 
when I decided to head toward 
Amazonas, in hopes of docu- 
menting these little known 
archaeological wonders. 


and driver and, 10 hours later, reached Estancia 
Chillo, on the Rio Utcubamba, about an hour’s drive 
from Chachapoyas, the capital of Amazonas. There, I 
planned an outing that would take in the Kuelap 
fortress, the Revash necropolis, the Karajia sarcophagi, 
the Makro citadel, and the Pitaya petroglyphs, all within 
driving distance from Chillo (http://estanciachillo.com). 
Monday was Kuelap. At a distance of 2 hours West of 
Chillo, it looked like we would never get there as we 
drove over narrow winding roads along steep precipices. 


| Boe to Chiclayo in August 2002, hired a guide 


Victor Miguel Ponce teaches civil engineering at San Diego 
State University. He has a long-standing interest in South 
American travel and exploration, having authored several 
articles for South American Explorer, including “Humboldt 
on Geophagy” (Issue No. 55). He can be virtually visited at 
http://ponce.sdsu.edu 
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Detail of Makro citidel 


Kuelap was everything it was supposed to be and more: 
a magnificent fortified city built by the Chachapoya, per- 
haps as early as 800 AD. Half reclaimed by nature, it 
stands on top of Cerro Barreta, a monument to time. The 
high outer stone wall surrounds hundreds of circular and 
a few rectangular dwellings, many featuring distinctive 
geometric friezes. The three narrow entrances are partic- 
ularly fascinating, inviting spirited speculation as to their 
design and function. 

Tuesday we set out for Revash. We secured horses to 
climb Revash mountain, about an hour-and-a-half South 
of Chillo. The scenery is unforgettable: On a narrow 
ledge in the middle of a high cliff the Chachapoya built 
several funerary buildings colorfully painted, predomi- 
nantly in red ochre. We shied away from actually setting 
foot on Revash, but were able to photograph it with the 
help of my Minolta 300 mm zoom lens. Revash is bare- 
ly visible from the road; one has to climb the mountain 
to admire it from a close distance. 

Wednesday it was Karajia. This is the site that interest- 
ed me most. The cliff with the six sarcophagi, a tribute 
to chachapoya culturem is near the remote hamlet of San 
Miguel de Cruzpata, about three-and-a-half hours north- 
west of Chillo. In nearby Chota, we were joined by two 
would-be guides, Marllori, 12, and Jacoba, 10, who 
cheerfully helped to make our visit all the more enjoy- 
able. The sarcophagi, locally known as purunmachus, 
represent both men and women. They were built by coy- 
ering a framework of cane with a plaster of mud and 
decorated in red and yellow ochre on a white back- 
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ground. Their state of preservation is 
remarkable, given the passage of 
time and the inclement climate. The 
Karajfa sarcophagi resemble the 
famed Easter Island statues, but the 
similarity would appear to end there. 

Thursday we traveled to Makro. 
This Chachapoya citadel, consists of 
about 60 circular buildings, built on 
the side of a mountain, near the 
town of Magdalena, 15 minutes 
North of Chillo. The citadel is in 
amazingly good shape. Set on the 
side of a near vertical mountain, it 
must have been for defense. In the 
15th century, the Chachapoya were 
at war with the Incas, who eventual- 
ly succeeded in conquering the 
southernmost edge of their land. 
Here again, the scenery is impres- 
sive, with the Rio Utcubamba lying 
at the foot of the canyon. 
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Entrance to the Kuelap fortress 


Friday it was on to Pitaya and then 
back to Chiclayo. In Pitaya, about an 
hour-and-a-half north of Chillo, there 
are several petroglyphs reported to be 
more than 2000 years old. The trip 
back regaled us with magnificent 
views of the deep Utcubamba 
canyon, complete with large white- 
water rapids, high cataracts, and 
some of the most intriguing geologic 
features I’ve ever seen. The 
Amazonas region is predominantly 
ceja de selva, literally “the jungle’s 
eyebrow,” i.e., the lower slopes of the 
Eastern Andes, as they kneel down to 
pay their respects to the mighty 
Amazon rainforest. 
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Excerpts from 
Warriors of the 
Clouds 


A lost civilization in the Upper 
Amazon of Peru 


By KEITH MUSCUTT 


Kuelap, Citadel of the 
Chachapoya 


cast the splendor of the Inka “lost city” of Machu 

Picchu through the pages of National Geographic, 
Juan Cris6stomo Nieto, in an obscure letter to a region- 
al administrator, proclaimed the discovery of Kuelap, a 
colossal ruin hidden in the rain forests of the Amazonian 
Andes. Whereas Machu Picchu was immediately cata- 
pulted into international fame, Kuelap was never widely 
publicized, and it languishes in relative obscurity. Like 
most explorers, Cris6stomo Nieto exaggerated the size 
of his find, but Kuelap is nevertheless a truly magnificent 
monument to the skill and industry of pre-Columbian 
people. It is ample testimony that the Inka were not the 
only ancient Andean civilization to build on a megalith- 
ic scale. 


I: 1843, seventy years before Hiram Bingham broad- 


Keith Muscutt is assistant dean of the arts at the 


University of California, Santa Cruz. He he hos traveled 
widely in the United States, Mexico, and Peru, photo- 
graphing and writing articles about rock art and pre- 
Columbian remains, He is the founder of the Fundacién 
Benéfica Nifios de Chuquibamba, which promotes the 
health and education of children. Check out his webpage: 
http://www.chachapoyas.com 
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Ravash Necropolis 


undulates like a 
gargantuan stone 
anaconda. 


Kuelap, usually described as a fortress, although 
“citadel” would be a more apt description, occupies a 
mountainous ridge at an elevation of about 9,500 feet 
above sea level, in the headwaters of the Amazon. The 
nucleus of the site is seven hundred yards long, averages 
a hundred yards in width and covers about fifteen acres. 
It is surrounded by a massive perimeter wall with three 
narrow, shaft-like entrances. One flank of the citadel 
stretches along the rim of a steep cliff. The remainder of 
the citadel is protected by about eight hundred yards of 
sheer wall ranging in height from thirty-five feet, where 
the ground rises, to over fifty, where it dips. This wall is 
precisely engineered, with thirty or more level courses of 
finely cut and fitted limestone blocks, each weighing up 
to three tons. Despite (or perhaps because of) its enor- 
mity, it blends harmoniously with the rolling landscape, 
across which it undulates like a gargantuan stone ana- 
conda. 

Inside the perimeter wall (actually the facade of an arti- 
ficial terrace) are the ruins of over four hundred stone 
buildings, almost all circular, ranging from about ten to 
thirty feet in diameter. Most of the buildings have col- 
lapsed or have been demolished down to their founda- 
tions; a few remain standing as high as twelve feet. 
Assuming that they were originally capped with conical 
thatched roofs, they would have reached an impressive 
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height. Each has a single doorway. 
These buildings, presumably dwel- 
lings, are scattered in rows and clus- 
ters and fill the enclosure like rafts of 
bubbles. There is little semblance of 
overall planning, yet the buildings 
exhibit a pleasingly organic relation- 
ship with one another and with the 
natural and artificial contours of the 
terrain. A second interior terrace is 
contained by another massive, finely 
crafted wall, some thirty-five feet 
high and reminiscent of the inner 
keep of a medieval European castle. 
This enclosure, called Pueblo Alto, is 
more spaciously organized. Its build- 
ings, some of which are rectangular, 
open on a plaza; this arrangement 
suggests that the enclosure was a 
ceremonial precinct. 

One extremity of Kuelap is domi- 
nated by an atalaya, a solid rectan- 
gular tower that apparently served 
as a lookout post as well as a bastion 
from which to defend the population 
against attack from along the moun- 
tain ridge. The principal monument 
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at the opposite end of the site is an 
extraordinary building, nicknamed 
the Tintero because its inverted con- 
ical form, with sides flaring outward 
as they rise, resembles an old-fash- 
ioned inkwell. The interior of the 
Tintero is a bottle-shaped, corbelled 
vault. The neck of the vault forms a 
chimney that can be entered from 
above. Until recently, the Tintero 
was believed to have been a deposi- 
tory of ritual offerings, or perhaps a 
mausoleum. Not long ago, however, 
James McGraw, a member of a sur- 
vey team from the San Diego 
Museum of Man, noticed that the 
chimney is not vertical but deliber- 
ately tilted. Preliminary measure- 
ments indicate that the sun at noon 
on the day of the winter solstice, a 
pivotal day in Andean ritual and 
agricultural cycles, shines down the 
chimney and projects a beam of light 
into the interior. On the floor of the 
Tintero lies an engraved slab of rock 
— dislodged, unfortunately, by treas- 
ure seekers — that may once have 


Detail of house inside the Kuelap fortress 


served to track the movement of the 
sun. The Tintero was perhaps a solar 
calendrical observatory. 

Many of the structures in Kuelap 
seem to have served ceremonial or 
funerary functions. Even the perime- 
ter wall incorporates burials, frag- 
ments of which can still be seen 
through cracks in the masonry. 
Archaeologist Alfredo Narvaez, 
after counting over a hundred inter- 
ments, concluded that “in reality the 
outer wall is a cemetery.” Kuelap is 
now littered with human bones 
exhumed and scattered by looters; 
the modern custodian of the site 
takes a ghoulish delight in decorat- 
ing niches in the buildings with dis- 
carded skulls. 

Who built Kuelap when, and why? 
These questions are largely unan- 
swered. The architects of this ancient 
citadel were members of a group of 
regional cultures collectively referred 
to as the Chachapoya. Archaeo- 
logical research, which is scant, 
shows that Kuelap was occupied 
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Kuelap Fortress 


a solar 
calendrical 
observatory 

...4 colossal ruin 
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Side view of Kuelap fortress 
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Ravash Necropolis 


from about A.D. 800 to 1500. The 
earlier of these dates may indicate 
that Kuelap was originally conceived 
as the centerpiece of an effort by the 
Chachapoya to defend themselves 
against the expansion of the Wari 
cultural empire, which exerted con- 
trol over much of the central high- 
lands and coast of Peru around that 
time. If so, this effort was successful, 
because there is little if any evidence 
of Wari influence at Kuelap. We 
know from historical sources that by 
A.D. 1500 the Inka empire had con- 
quered the Chachapoya, and there 
are many fragments of Inka pottery 
at Kuelap to confirm the arrival of 
the Inka. An account of their hard- 
fought battles with the Chachapoya 
during the late fifteenth century, 
transcribed from Blas Valera’s lost 
manuscript by the chronicler 
Garcilaso de la Vega, does not 
include Kuelap in the list of fortress- 
es and villages subdued by the Inka. 
Kuelap lies roughly between Suta 
and Levanto, the last two important 
Chachapoya communities that 
Garcilaso says were conquered, and 
Suta and Levanto offered only token 
resistance when they saw that most 
of the Chachapoya territory was 
already in Inka hands. Perhaps the 
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Inka simply bypassed 
Kuelap, and it later 
surrendered without a 
fight after all the neigh- 
boring communities 
had capitulated, when 
further resistance 
=. | would have been futile. 
v=] Nevertheless, Alfredo 
Naravaez’s excavations 
| produced an arsenal of 
| 2,500 slingshot mis- 
siles cached on top of 
Kuelap’s defensive 
‘| tower, so its occupants 
B| were certainly pre- 
Sj pared for battle at 
# some point in their his- 
tory. It is hard to imag- 
ine that the 
Chachapoya simply gave up their 
most imposing citadel without a 
struggle. One suspects that 
Garcilaso’s informants did not know 
— or perhaps tell — the whole story. 
The Spanish conquest of the 
Chachapoya, which commenced in 
1535, was complicated and protract- 
ed, but Kuelap was not, so far as we 
know, the scene of battle. There are 
few references to Kuelap after the 
advent of the Spanish. In 1538, the 
rebellious Manco Inka advised by 
Chachapoya allies, set out to make a 
fortress near Levanto his refuge dur- 
ing his struggle to regain 
native independence 
from the Spanish. The 
historian John Hemming 
believes that this fortress 
was Kuelap, but I am 
inclined to think that 
Manco was seeking a 
more isolated, less con- 
spicuous refuge, proba- 
bly in the forests farther 
east. In any _ event, 
Manco’s Chachapoya 
allies in the area were 
defeated, so Manco 
abandoned the project 
and set up his govern- 
ment-in-exile at Vilca- 
bamba instead. In 1572, 
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according to archives studied by the 
Peruvian historian Waldemar 
Espinoza, the remaining population 
of Kuelap was forced out and relo- 
cated in less defensible towns, or 
reducciones, established by the 
Spanish. The buildings were torn 
down, but their foundations and the 
perimeter walls defied destruction. 
Parts of Kuelap were later recon- 
structed, rather shabbily and reoccu- 
pied. By the seventeenth century 
Kuelap, like Machu Picchu, had sim- 
ply disappeared from the conscious- 
ness of everyone except the few fam- 
ilies who continued to live in its 
immediate vicinity and took it for 
granted. 
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It is a humbling experience to stand 
beneath the towering walls of 
Kuelap and try to imagine the stag- 
gering investment of energy con- 
sumed in its construction. Estimates 
of the total volume of material that 
was transported to build it are unre- 
liable, but Kuelap is undeniably one 
of the most massive monuments of 
the ancient Americas. Radiant in the 
warm glow of the morning sun, it 
still makes a powerful declaration of 
the might of its builders, and of the 
scope of their imagination. 


the perimeter 
walls defied 


destruction 


Kuelap today remains much the 
same as it must have been when Juan 
Criséstomo Nieto and his mache- 
teros hacked their way into it a cen- 
tury and a half ago. A few trails and 
structures are kept clear for visitors, 
but exuberant rain-forest vegetation 
has reclaimed the interior of the site. 
Over the centuries, the round ruined 
roofless buildings have been trans- 
formed into giant flowerpots for 
trees laden with mosses, vines, 
orchids and bromeliads. From an 
outlying fortification higher up the 
ridge, Kuelap is barely visible under 
its mottled green canopy of vegeta- 
tion. If a ruin as enormous as Kuelap 
can be so easily camouflaged in this 
landscape, how many lesser ruins, 
one wonders, remain undetected? 


Andean Civilization 


The Chachapoya was one of many 
civilizations that evolved in the New 
World in complete isolation from the 
Old World civilizations of Africa, 
Asia, and Europe. It flourished for 
several centuries before the 
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European invasion it Peru and left 
many impressive monuments to 
Chachapoya genius. Yet, surprising- 
ly the Chachapoya people have been 
largely neglected by archaeologists 
and historians. Textbooks of pre 
Columbian history mention them 
only in passing, if at all, perhaps 
because Chachapoya civilization 
arose in a remote and rugged region, 
where there are many obstacles to 
scientific archaeology. Or perhaps it 
was because the destruction of the 
Chachapoya cultural heritage was, 
for reasons that we will explore, so 
sudden and complete that we can 
only speculate about the 
Chachapoya way of life. And, to a 
large degree, it is because Peru is so 
well endowed with archaeological 
remains that there is simply not 
enough money and expertise to 
study and conserve more than a frac- 
tion of its rich cultural heritage. In 
any event, the role played by the 
Chachapoya in the prehistory of the 
Andes is very poorly understood. 


an arsenal 
of 2,500 

slingshot 
missiles 


By far the best known ancient civi- 
lization of Peru is the Inka. The later 
stages of Chachapoya civilization 
coincided with the rise of the Inka, 
with whom the Chachapoya were in 
protracted conflict. All the ancient 
civilizations of Peru lacked certain 
vital technologies of the Old World, 
such as the wheel, iron, and explo- 
sives, but they excelled in many 
aspects of the arts and sciences. By 
the time of the Inka, they had also 
developed social structures and com- 
munication systems capable of gov- 


erning ethnically diverse and far-tir- 
ing populations. These structures 
and systems were aided by a method 
of record keeping somewhat analo- 
gous to writing: the khipu, a bundle 
of colored and knotted cords that 
served primarily to tally numbers 
and was also used as a memory aid 
in the transmission of other types of 
information. At the time of the 
Spanish invasion and conquest of 
South America, the Inka had 
deployed their administrative skills 
to annex the vast and varied territo- 
ries that today comprise the modern 
nations of Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia, 
and Chile, territories encompassing 
an area approximately equal to that 
of the Roman empire. The 
Chachapoya were one of the ethnic 
groups eventually incorporated into 
the Inka empire. Had the European 
invasion occurred two or three cen- 
turies earlier, however, the conquis- 
tadores would have encountered a 
very different situation. At that time, 
the Inka would have been a minor 
power and the Chachapoya a com- 
paratively major one among the 
many different cultures thriving in 
Peru, all of them the descendants of 
a long sequence of advanced civiliza- 
tions that had risen and fallen over 
preceding millennia. 


The Natural 
Environment and 
Prehistoric Cultures 
of Peru. 


Peru has an astonishingly rich and 
varied cultural history. Geographic- 
ally, it provides many differing envi- 
ronments for human _ habitation, 
often abruptly separated by natural 
barriers. These habitats have been 
occupied by ethnic groups that 
developed distinct cultural adapta- 
tions. Some of the habitats were 
exploited as long as 10,000 years 
ago by nomadic hunters and for- 
agers, whose ancestors had crossed 
from Asia into the Americas when 
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The cliff sarcophagi represent both men and women. 


Ice Age conditions lowered sea levels 
and united the two continents. Each 
of the four main subdivisions of the 
natural environment — the Pacific 
coast, the coastal deserts, the 
Andean highlands, and the Amazon 
basin — gave rise to distinct cultures. 

Before they developed agriculture, 
domesticated animals, or learned to 
fire ceramics, people began to settle 
the Peruvian coast, exploiting its 
exceptionally rich fisheries and leav- 
ing stone tools, household debris 
and burials to testify to their exis- 
tence. As early as 4.000 years ago, 
coastal dwellers were cultivating cot- 
ton and employing a large repertoire 
of visual symbols. Increasing 
dependency on agriculture, however, 
was drawing populations away from 
the coast and into the fertile valleys. 
With the introduction of edible 
crops, including squash, chili pep- 
pers, and beans, but still before the 
invention of pottery, huge ceremoni- 
al mounds involving the movement 
of tens of thousands of tons of mate- 
rial were being constructed a few 
miles inland. 
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Between Peru’s 
coast and the Andes 
is a narrow strip of 
rainless but foggy 
coastal desert, seg- 
mented by numer- 
ous rivers that drain 
the western slopes of 
the Andes to the 
Pacific. The valleys 
of these rivers and 
their immediate sur- 
roundings became 
* the home of many 
cultures that were 
B fundamentally simi- 
| lar but evolved with 
considerable indi- 
viduality, since they 
were isolated from 
each other by 
stretches of inhos- 
pitable desert. Maize 
(corn), peanuts, and 
various tubers were 
adder to the crops 
under cultivation. Ceramic vessels, 
invaluable for holding water and for 
cooking and storing grain, first 
appeared between 3,800 and 3,500 
years ago. In addition to mastering 
the art of firing ceramics, these cul- 
tures wove intricate textiles on hed- 
dle looms. They also worked copper, 
silver and gold with amazing techni- 
cal skill and artistry. As their popu- 
lations swelled, they devised ambi- 
tions systems of irrigation in order 
to expand the area under cultivation. 
The growth of craft specializations, 
as well as the construction, mainte- 
nance and governance of networks 
of canals, necessitated complex 
forms of social organization and 
governance that were reflected in 
increasingly elaborate ritual activity. 
These valley civilizations of the 
coastal desert built with adobe (mud 
brick), often on a massive scale. 
Their leaders were buried with 
sumptuous offering of ceramics, tex- 
tiles, shell, precious stones and metal 
artifacts. Among the cultures that 
developed in and around Peru’s 
desert valleys were the Paracas, 


weavers of rich textiles; Nazca, 
famous for their enigmatic ground 
markings; the pyramid-building 
Moche; and the successors of the 
Moche, the Chim, architects of the 
sprawling metropolis of Chan Chan. 
The Andes, a series of parallel, 
north-to-south-trending mountain 
ranges, or cordilleras, are the geo- 
graphical backbone of Peru. The 
Andean cordilleras are separated 
from one another by deep intermon- 
tane valleys that generally drain 
toward the north and the east, flow- 
ing via the Maranon, Huallaga and 
Ucayali Rivers into the Amazon. The 
Andes are second only to the 
Himalayas in elevation, with numer- 
ous peaks exceeding 21,000 feet in 
Peru and in neighboring Bolivia, 
Chile and Ecuador. Between the 
snowline and the timberline are 
windswept grasslands variously 
referred to as puna, pajonal, jalca 
and paramo according to their degree 
of coldness and wetness. In the 
southern Peruvian Andes, at an ele- 
vation of 12,500 feet, is Lake 
Titicaca, a freshwater sea surrounded 
by a vast treeless plain, the altiplano. 
In all of these highland environ- 
ments, too, beginning some 4.000 
years ago, diverse civilizations 
sprang up in relative isolation from 
one another. The best-known ones 
are those that eventually exercised 
widespread cultural influence or mil- 
itary power: the Chavin, the Wari, 
the Tiwanaku and the Inka. But 
there was also a long succession of 
less influential or less aggressive 
highland cultures, one of which was 
the Chachapoya. All were heavily 
dependent on the cultivation of 
frost-resistant tubers, especially 
potatoes, and such grains as quinoa, 
which thrives at higher elevations. 
Maize, squash and beans were 
farmed at lower elevations. Llamas 
were domesticated for food and 
wool and for use as cargo animals. 
Cuy (guinea pig) supplemented the 
diet. Many of these highland cul- 
tures produced superlative masonry 
and were capable of quarrying, 
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transporting, dressing, and tightly 
fitting granite blocks weighing over a 
hundred tons. 


the sheer 
enormity of 
Kuelap 


On the eastern slopes of the Andes, 
in the oriente, lie the steep rain 
forests of montafia, which gradually 
blend into the seemingly infinite low- 
land Amazon jungle, or selva. An 
important subdivision of the mon- 
tafla environment is the ceja de la 
montafia — literally, the eyebrow of 
the montafia. The ceja is an atmos- 
pherically turbulent region with 
abundant rainfall caused by warm, 
moisture-laden air welling up from 
the Amazon basin and encountering 
cold air masses that descend from 
the high Andes. In the equatorial lat- 
itudes of northern Peru, pockets of 
cloud forests can be found at eleva- 
tions exceeding 12,000 feet. 
Conversely, although some might be 
surprised to hear of them, there are 
Amazon deserts, arid zones where 
rain falls on one side of a mountain 
range and leaves the opposite side in 
a dry “rain shadow”. These varied 
environments are sharply delineated 
by formidable ridges and canyons. 

The inhabitants of the oriente are 
usually called tribes and stereotyped 
by the primitive connotations of that 
word, but they, too developed rich 
and complex societies. The name of 
these cultures and the languages they 
spoke are innumerable. Their distri- 
bution across the landscape and 
across time is so dynamic and con- 
voluted as to be practically indeci- 
pherable. Some of these were cul- 
tures of nomadic hunters and for- 
agers. Others were of semi-nomadic 
farmers who cut down and burned 
swaths of forest, planted and moved 
on when weed infestation and dete- 
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rioration of the soil reduced yields. 
Still others formed villages beside 
rivers and lakes. 

Agricultural tribes grew various 
crops, especially yucca (manioc) and 
the prized narcotic coca, which they 
traded to their highland neighbors. 
Given the lack of imperishable mate- 
rials (such as stone) and the rapidity 
with which jungle environments rot 
or wash away archaeological 
remains, very little evidence of 
ancient rain-forest cultures has been 
preserved. Nevertheless, it is becom- 
ing increasingly apparent to archae- 
ologists that the inhabitants of the 
oriente far from being culturally 
retarded, provided many of the 
foundations on which the highland 
and coastal civilizations were based. 
Ceramics made their appearance in 
the Amazon basin earlier than else- 
where in Peru, and many of the ear- 
liest cultivars of the Pacific coast are 
of jungle origin. 


The Chachapoya 
Territory and 
Origins 

In this cultural and geographical 
quilt, the Chachapoya civilization 
occupied a roughly trapezoidal 
patch of territory in northern Peru, a 
prolongation of the Central 
Cordillera of the Andes, bounded by 
the Marafién and the Huallaga, 
which drain opposite sides of the 
Central Cordillera, come to within a 
hundred miles of each other. The 
longer northern boundary is less well 
defined but runs roughly between 
the modern towns of Bagua and 
Moyobamba. The total surface area 
is about 25,000 square miles. 

The Marafién is Peru’s western- 
most major Amazon tributary. Its 
northward course keeps it close to 
the Pacific for its first 250 miles, but 
then it sweeps around toward the 
east, where it slices through the 
Andes. A hundred miles father east, 
the Huallaga, another voluminous 


river system, joins the Maranén 
from the south. Together, they skirt 
the northern tip of an eastern range 
and embark on a meandering 3.000- 
mile journey through the lowlands 
of the Amazon basin to the Atlantic. 
The environment in the area bound- 
ed by the Marafién and the Huallaga 
ranges from torrid jungle in the low- 
lands to frigid treeless highlands 
around the 15,500-foot summit of 
the Nevado de Cajamarquilla, with 
desert, ceja and jalca sandwiched in 
between. Here is how Garcilaso de 
la Vega characterized the verticality 
of the terrain: “The natural difficul- 
ty of the countryside is so rugged 
that on some roads the Indians slide 
down ropes a distance of eight or ten 
times the height of a man, for there 
is no other way of advancing”. 

The passes through the Andes that 
take advantage of the canyon of the 
Marafién are the lowest for hun- 
dreds of miles in either direction. 
Therefore, they were important 
avenues of migration and trade 
between the Amazon basin and the 
coast. Excavations at archaeological 
sites along this route have shown 
that commerce among the coastal, 
highland and jungle cultures was 
well established at least 3,000 years 
ago. In the centuries that followed, 
ephemeral and poorly studied cul- 
tures infiltrated and settled the land 
between the Huallaga and the 
Marafion. One of these must have 
been the rootstock of the Chacha- 
poya civilization. Fragments of the 
Chachapoya language that have been 
preserved in place names hint that 
the Chachapoya may have spoken a 
dialect of Carib, which would indi- 
cated that they had entered the area 
via the Amazon basin rather than 
from the Pacific coast or highlands. 

Chachapoya civilization, typified 
by its uniform and distinctive archi- 
tecture, probably coalesced around 
AC 800, when construction at 
Kuelap began. Between AD 800 and 
the second half of the 15th century, 
the era of the Inka invasion, the 
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Chachapoya cleared and terraced 
hillsides and built their characteristic 
stone citadels throughout the region. 
The scale, distribution and defensi- 
bility of Chachapoya settlements 
suggests that they were relatively 
independent polities — a confederacy 
of allyu (clan groupings) engaged in 
shifting alliances and internecine 
conflict rather than components of a 
persistent monolithic state. They 
may have been capable of uniting to 
defend themselves against external 
threats (perhaps the Wari), as sug- 
gested by the sheer enormity of 
Kuelap; nevertheless, their response 
to the Inka, several centuries later, 
was poorly coordinated, indicating 
the lack of cohesion among these 
clan groupings. In the period 
between the decline of the Wari and 
the rise of the Inka, people through- 
out the highlands abandoned large, 
urbanized population centers and 
scattered into fortified hilltop settle- 
ments, apparently as the result of 
centrifugal dispersion of power after 
the collapse of the Wari center of 


gravity. At the height of their civi- 
lization, the Chachapoya may have 
numbered over a quarter of a mil- 
lion, dispersed among hundreds of 
communities ranging in size from a 
few families to a thousand or more 
inhabitants. 


The Inka Conquest 
of the Chachapoya 


The beginning of the end of the 
Chachapoya civilization was the 
Inka invasion, which occurred 
around A.D.1475. Inka society is 
often romantically portrayed as a 
pre-Columbian Utopia, and it is cer- 
tainly true that Inka rule brought 
many advantages with it, not the 
least of which was the orderly pro- 
duction, storage, and distribution of 
food and the resulting insurance 
against famine. But the Inka state 
was also a totalitarian, dynastic 
theocracy that expanded its power 
primarily through the threat or use 
of force. 


Although the defeat of the 
Chachapoya by the Inka ruler Tupac 
Yupanqui was swift, the Chacha- 
poya rebelled repeatedly against his 
successors Huayna Capac and 
Huascar. For this they were severely 
punished. Chachapoya_ warriors 
were executed en masse. As much as 
half the remaining population was 
deported to other parts of the Inka 
empire and colonists from else- 
where, or mitmagkuna were brought 
in as part of an Inka program of eth- 
nic dispersion. In fact, the name 
Chachapoya is a Hispanicization of 
the name given to them by the Inka 
in their Quechua, or, more properly, 
Runasimi, tongue. Its meaning is dis- 
puted, but its derivation from Sacha 
Puya — roughly “Cloud People” — if 
not correct, would certainly be apt. 
We do not know how the 
Chachapoya referred to themselves 
in their own tongue or even if they 
considered themselves to be a single 
people. 
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phone/fax: (593-2-504977) | 

Quito - Ecuador 


www.simon-bolivar.com 


Dreamweavers 
Travel Company 


Specializing in community-based 
tours, committed to culturally sus- 
tainable tourism and offering the 
traveller a once-in-a-lifetime 
experience 


South America: Brazil, Bolivia, 
Peru, Ecuador, and Guyana. 
West Africa: Niger, Cameroun, 
Togo, and Mali. 


www. dreamweayertravel.net 
Tel: 715-425-1037 
dudley@dreamweavertravel.net 
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Trekking-Biking-Horse Riding-Water Sports-Jungle-Galapagos 
Joaquin Pinto E4-255 y Amazonas. Quito Telf. (593-2) 255-4984 


LANISETAS ACieAg : 
wa ee a ee 
100% Cottow de ; 
Hi vhort & long sleeved gis 
a ag ae oes ae 


bar: 


Ye tive, 
South Americaw - 
Explorers line © 


iw delve: Beautiful Uae 
Se to the mayory re 
Ry og Nina y Pinzon 

Plaza Grande, Old Town 


Trolley Stop plaza Grande’ 
telf : (592)2-247-0679 
email : nomada@impsat.net.ec 
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Assignment Desk 


Biopiracy 


I’ve heard rumors that some years 
back someone actually got a patent 
on ayahuasca and that this is just the 
tip of the iceberg when it come to the 
biopiracy that’s taking place 
throughout South America. Is there 
any truth to this or is it, as I suspect, 
alarmist tales generated by journal- 
ists needing a good story? For exam- 
ple, there have been stories in the 
Peruvian press recently about maca, 
the so-called “Andean Viagra®” 
that is in the process of being patent- 
ed and I’m sure there are other simi- 
lar accounts about other botanicals. 
There must be some investigative 
reporter type you could assign to dig 
into this and come up with the truth. 


Hillary Ziegler 


Cherchez la femme 


I know there are books on women 
in colonial Latin America because 
I’ve read two. I would like to see an 
article in the SAE on women who 
have played a role during other peri- 
ods of Latin American history. 
There’s always Eva Peron and Annie 
Peckfor starters, but I’m sure the 
smallest effort will uncover many 
more who have not been sufficiently 
recognized. I can almost guarantee 
that such a piece will be popular 
with at least half your readers. And 
if you can’t find an author soon, I 
just might write it myself. 


Martha Higgins. 


Chinese Puzzle 


I know from my father a bit of his- 
tory about the Chinese in Peru. I 
even once briefly visited the railroad 
station near the Government Palace 
in Lima and saw the contracts in chi- 
nese and spanish signed by the thou- 
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sands of Chinese workers who were 
imported to build the Lima 
Huancayo railroad. Chinese workers 
also took over the work of mining 
guano that was initially done by 
convicts and army deserters. So hor- 
rendous were conditions that many 
Chinese committed suicide others 
were driven over the cliffs by brutal 
overseers. Certainly the history of 
the Chinese in Peru would make a 
great story. 


Henry Ling 
The Great Wall 
of...Bolivia? 
Sometime, around 1490, the 


Chirimayo, a group of Rainforest 
Indians living in the jungle of what is 
now Bolivia attacked the Incas. In 
response, the Incas built a defensive 
wall said to be 150 miles long and 
linked by large stone forts. One of 
these forts is Incallacta near present- 
day Cochabamba. Another fort was 
Incahuasi near Lagunillas. An article 
on the great wall of the Inca would 
be most interesting and something 
the SAE should publish. 


Millicent Plaget 


Kallawayas 


Ever since I read about the 
Kallawayas in An Insiders Guide To 
Bolivia I’ve been waiting for an arti- 
cle about these unusual healers. 

Why is it that six small villages 
north east of Lake Titicaca grew into 
a center for healing. According to 
Linda Farthing, the legendary 
Kallawayas travel throughout South 
America and have amassed an enor- 


mous knowledge of herbs. Each 
Kallawaya has supposedly memo- 
rized information about 300 herbs 
and some know remedies for twice 
that number. In all Kallawaya 
knowledge of herbal treatments 
exceeds 1000 medicinal herbs. With 
ethnobotany all the rage, what about 
hearing something from the indige- 
nous practitioners? 


Allen Berger 


Language Lesson 


Mary Ritchie Key wrote an excel- 
lent article in issue 34 about the lan- 
guages of South America. Is it not 
time for a follow-up to this valuable 
research? What, for example is being 
done to preserve these languages, 
most of which I gather are dying 
out? This, it would seem, would be 
of great interest to your readers and 
a possible project worth pursuing. 
The SAE could find out who is doing 
what in the way of recording endan- 
gered languages and help to find oth- 
ers that are being neglected. 


Reese Kleister 


After the Fire 


A friend of mine who climbed Mt. 
Roraima sometime back told me of 
seeing hundreds of acres destroyed 
by fire. He assumed initially that this 
wide-scale destruction was caused 
by lightning but was told by reliable 
sources that in fact much of the 
damage is caused by Indians who 
follow the deplorable custom to set- 
ting fire to the grasslands of their ter- 
ritory. These fires sweep over hun- 
dreds of acres of savanna and enter- 
ing forests destroy large tracts of 
vegetation. If this is true I would 
think it should be publicized and 
steps taken to stop it. Clearly an arti- 
cle for the SAE. 


Jessica Antoine 
Continued on page 49. 
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Lima Club 


Come to Lima! Do not spend the 
night at the Lima airport; do not 
spend a few hours in a hotel before 
flying off — come and see the City of 
the Kings. Some of the best museums 
in the county are situated here, along 
with many of the finest restaurants 
in South America. Summer has come 
once again, and there is no greater 
way to spend a Sunday afternoon 
than eating a fine cerviche overlook- 
ing the ocean. Lima is beautiful. Do 
not be persuaded otherwise by those 
who have just seen the worst part of 
Lima on their taxi ride to and from 
the airport. Those who miss Lima 
miss the heart of the country. 

They will also miss seeing our fine 
Lima Clubhouse, now well estab- 
lished in its new location. Club pre- 
sentations are now weekly events 
(Wednesday evenings) and cover a 
wide range of subjects, such as pink 
dolphins, USAID projects, and sus- 
tainable development in Latin 
America. We also had a discussion of 
the proposed new master plan for 
Huaraz which would limit access to 
some peaks, charge for others, and 
require hikers to take hire guides for 
some trails, Conservation or restric- 
tion? Judging by the talk, opinions 
are much divided. Future presenta- 
tions will be held on the National 
Parks of Peru, the Manu National 
Park, and Lima’s China Town (exhi- 
bition). 
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Our ‘Walkabout’ Club increases in 
popularity, under the great manage- 
ment of Louise, one of our Dutch 
Volunteers. Previous trips have 
included a weekend rafting adven- 
ture, and several hikes near the city. 
Upcoming events for the New Year 
will include a tour of Lima, with 
exclusive access to the Presidential 
Palace (friends in high places!), and 
a trip to Lurin and the local weavers. 
Oh, and there will be a post- 
Christmas party for all early into the 
New Year. Check the webpage for 
details of all these and other events. 

Other projects in progress include 
the constant battle to update infor- 
mation, a task shared by all staff 
members. Tracy has almost complet- 
ed the new Peruvian packet and 
Chris the Huaraz packet. The 
Peruvian Jungle brochure will also 
be finished soon. Catherine, our new 
super volunteer, is our Explorers 
Volunteer Resource database (EVR) 
Manager and is doing a wonderful 
job organizing the database and 
ensuring the new information gets 
entered onto the webpage. She is 
also on the search for new organiza- 
tion to enter into the database. 
Another Project on the verge of blos- 
soming is Fontine’s artesania mar- 
ket. She is visiting charitable organi- 
zations that fund themselves through 
the manufacture of artesania, the 
intention being to sell these goods on 
their behalf. 

All is indeed well. , The only hiccup 
was the departure of my Assistant 
Manager, Julia, who left the Club 
after two years of hard work. She 
will be remembered for her many 
outstanding contributions to the 
SAE, in particular all she did to 
make possible the Club’s move 
Miraflores get the EVR up and run- 
ning. So, thank you Julia and good 
luck with University. On a brighter 
note, Sarah, who is in charge of the 
‘stringer’ reports will be back in 
January to continue her work. She 
will be on the lookout for people 
around Peru to write monthly 


reports about their area. Know any- 
one? 

So, once again, Ill end by thanking 
you all for your continued support. I 
would also like to send the Club’s, 
and my own deepest sympathies to 
the family of Renzo Uccelli, a won- 
derful Peruvian photographer and 
journalist, and above all, a trusted 
and loyal friend. 


Simon Atkinson 


Cusco Club 


The year 2002 found the Cusco 
Clubhouse and the region undergo- 
ing many changes. Most notably the 
UGM (Inka Trail Regulators) set 
new standards and proposed new 
regulations for the Trail. Operators 
and agencies were subjected to rigor- 
ous checks. This resulted in the tem- 
porary suspension of 160 compa- 
nies. Than because of some legal 
complications everyone was reinstat- 
ed. Going forward, it now appears 
that those operators that receive 
complaints or do not comply with 
new regulations will no longer be 
able to operate on the Inka trail. 
Interestingly, they will still be able to 
run other trails and treks around 
Cusco, 

Given new Inka trail regulations 
and the requirement that unless you 
hire a personal guide you must go in 
a group, many members are now 
looking for alternatives. So, take 
note! Our trekking guru Shawn has 
compiled a stunning binder complete 
with routes, maps, trip reports and 
archeological information on many 
of these lesser-known but equally 
spectacular treks around Cusco. 
These treks are sure to be popular 
when the Inka trail closes for the 
month of February for its annual 
maintenance and cleaning. Be sure to 
check the SAE Bulletin Boards for 
updated information. 

I hope everyone knows by now that 
the Cusco Clubhouse moved from 
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Avenida El Sol to its new, more 
member-friendly site near the Plaza 
de Armas. Even with the move, the 
Cusco Clubhouse with the help of 
the French Contingent launched the 
great Urubamba river cleanup. So 
successful was this project that we 
are currently organizing a second 
one scheduled for this May. If you 
can’t be there to help, please help us 
out with some cash donations so we 
can provide volunteers with food, 
transport and the necessary cleaning 
supplies. If you might be on hand let 
us know. Please contact us at the 
Cusco Clubhouse. We are also forg- 
ing ahead with the Porteadores Inka 
Nan, a project to provide the Porters 
on the Inka Trail with proper equip- 
ment and training. The porter proj- 
ect is gaining worldwide support 
under the capable management of 
Alison Crowther. Contact Alison if 
you can help out with cash, office 
and mountaineering equipment. 

Fiona Cameron, who reigned as 
club manager for 2 years, Fiona is 
moving on. She is planning to open 
an Eco Lodge on the Pongo de 
Manique. Shawn Navis is off to 
Iquitos for a taste of the jungle life 
and Helga has left the club to pursue 
her passion for textiles. As for me, 
Jane Berthelsen I have spent an 
enjoyable year or so working at SAE 
and will be around to assist on vari- 
ous projects. 

The new Cusco Club Manager is 
Ross Knutson. Ross worked with the 
SAE in Quito and has traveled 
extensively throughout Central and 
South America. 

All of us who work in Cusco 
appreciate donations of Peanut 
Butter and chocolate chips, which 
we need to bake the now legendary 
Cusco Clubhouse cookies. 


Ross & Jane 
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Quito Club 


It's hard to believe that Christmas 
has come and gone. I mean, wasn’t 
last month June?? So many things 
are are going on with the SAE in 
Ecuador that there’s never a dull 
moment for any of us. More hap- 
pens in Ecuador in 2 months than 
happens in other countries all year. 

A lot happened in 2002. Early 
November opened with the eruption 
of the volcano Reventador, located 
100 km east of Quito, spewing ash 
over a 20,000 km of land across four 
provinces. The 3,562m volcano is 
one of Ecuador’s many active volca- 
noes. No one was killed in the lava 
flows or from the ash and sulfur 
clouds that blanketed the region, but 
water and electric services were 
affected and the Quito airport closed 
down for awhile. Just another day 
on the “Avenue of the Volcanoes”... 

On November 20th an ammuni- 
tions dump exploded at the military 
base in Riobamba, 188km south of 
Quito, killing seven people and 
injuring 535 others. The blast blew 
out windows in a 15km radius and 
caused several fires. 

Quito celebrated its Independence 
Day with the week-long Fiestas de 
Quito beginning December 1st. 
Long days and nights of music, 
parades and parties commemorated 
the event. The SAE Quito clubhouse 
participated in a contest for the best 
decorated building in the popular 
tourist area of Mariscal Sucre. 
Volunteers spent days making signs 
and decorating the front of the club- 
house. Thanks to volunteer Katy 
Stevenson’s life-size cardboard party 
people, we won - a silver plaque and 
thanks to SAE for community par- 
ticipation. 

Volunteers also took part in a mas- 
sive march against crime in Quito on 
December 11th. Over 100,000 peo- 
ple peacefully gathered and marched 


to protest the increasing crime in 
Ecuador, specifically in Quito. We 
marched through the streets of 
Quito carrying several colorful signs 
made by volunteers Cara and 
Natalie. Way to go volunteers! 
Answering Ecuador’s cries for better 
security, 5,000 new police recruits, 
just graduated from the academy, 
will be working in both Pichincha 
and Guayas provinces — making the 
streets safer for locals and visitors. 
{Que viva! 

And speaking of volunteers, these 
past few months would have been 
difficult if it weren‘t for the tireless 
efforts of our multinational volun- 
teers. They come and they go, but 
their impact is lasting. Thanks to the 
following: Michelle - a fun computer 
geek and problem solving American; 
Lee - a fantastic British computer 
guru and entrepreneur; Marianne - 
our wild advertising specialist from 
the U.S. who can sell anything to 
anyone: Anne and Natalie, our 
German public relations team; Joy, 
Katy, and Derek, our crazy 
American contingency; Cara and 
Melissa - fun-loving Canadians; KT 
and Becky-rock-climbing American 
enthusiasts with the gift of gab; and 
of course a special thanks to Belen, 
Diana, and Gabriela - hardworking 
Ecuadorian students interning with 
SAE as part of their Ecotourism 
degree at the Catholic University. 

We are sad to see our beloved Gus 
Cam leave us. He has been SAE’s 
very funny and very effective admin- 
istrator for over a year now, but he is 
moving on. Thank you, Gus for all 
of your hard work. You will be 
missed. We are happy to welcome 
his replacement, Astrid Jirka, to the 
SAE team! Hopefully she will con- 
tinue the long-lasting tradition of 
sending the Quito clubhouse regular 
supplies of chocolate! 

A BELATED MERRY CHRIST- 
MAS AND HAPPY NEW YEAR to 
all of you, from Quito! 


Cindy Smith 
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Tips and Notes 


Trip Reports 
Online 


Finally. Years in the Making. A 
Labor of Hercules. Finished! Basta! 
Done! 

It’s true. At long last SAE members 
can access and post trip reports on 
line from just about anywhere on the 
globe and beyond. 

“So what?” you say. 

So this. For twenty years and more 
members have been writing trip 
reports. We have trip reports on 
things you wouldn’t think anybody 
would write a trip report about e.g. 
the lithium content on certain lakes 
in southern Bolivia, sediment 
buildup on the Orinoco, getting 
married in Ecudaor, etc. 

Is there a high demand for this sort 
of information? 

Of course not. That’s not the point. 
It’s having the information that’s 
important. It’s like a library. You 
may never crack a book on The 
Giant Leeches of Suriname, but it’s 
comforting to know it’s there. It’s 
called being part of civilization. 

And, need we say, we have trip 
reports on all sorts of other subjects 
as well —Easter Island on the cheap, 
Bird watching in Guyana, Kayaking 
the BioBio, The Antiques of san 
Telmo — that sort of good stuff. 

The trouble is 99% of all trip 
reports were written in long hand 
and are now moldering in seyen fil- 
ing cabinets in a garage in Ithaca. 
True, many of these are out-of-date 
and should have been weeded out 
and tossed long ago. But the others? 
Priceless. An early account of a trip 
up the Orinoco and down the Rio 
Negro? Trip reports on some of the 
first treks into Vilcabmba?, 
Kayaking the Amazon? Flyfishing 
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Remote Jungle Rivers. And many 
other gems. 

Well, it can’t be helped. We don’t 
have the time or manpower to pre- 
serve these valued relics of the early 
days. And lacking this incredible 
wealth of material the trip reports 
we do have posted on line look 
awfully sparse. (Most of them are 
just a few months old.) It will take 
years of time and effort to rebuild 
the Trip Report Database to its for- 
mer glory. 

That’s the reason for the Trip 
Report Contest. Go to the SAE Web 
page for details on how to win a 
complete set of Rough Guides by 
writing a trip report. 

It could change your life. 


Old Maps 


http://www. philaprintshop.com/pps 
-html 


It’s presumed you have an interest 
in South America, or you wouldn’t 
be reading this magazine. That being 
the case, it’s more than likely you'll 
want to know’ about the 
Philadelphia Print Shop, and its col- 
lection of antique maps of the South 
American Continent. So, for exam- 
ple, if you have $575 to spare, you 
can pick up a fine engraving by T.C. 
Lotter of America Meridionalis, 
1744, in very good condition with 
illustrations of South American 
Natives, Flora and Fauna, and even 
two very strange flying fish and a 
mermaid. 

Slightly cheaper is A New Map of 
South America, 1807, a very detailed 
two-sheet map of the South 
American Continent shown on the 
eve of the Wars of Independence in 


its last days as a Continent of 
colonies. Includes towns and roads, 
historical footnotes with scales given 
for French, Spanish, and Portuguese 
leagues and British miles. A bargain 
at $350. 

These are just two of the many 
antique maps you'll find on this 
website. Think about buying one for 
each of the Clubhouses and you'll be 
remembered as long as the SAE 
endures. 


al 


Lodge & Travel 


Calama 127 y Av. 6 de Diciembre 


Tel: 2230-798 Fax: 2223-383 
E-mail: info@lacasasol.com 


QUITO-ECUADOR 


www.lacasasol.com 
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Frequent Fliers from 


Buenos Aires 
BY Pat RYAN 


An Argentine troupe will soon be 
asking for frequent flier miles and 
the totals will be astronomical. The 
cast of De La Guarda, now playing 
Off Broadway at the Roth Theater, 
have set the New York theater world 
a buzz with their raucous, rowdy, 
rendition of what theater should be 
South American style. The show, 
which celebrated its 4th Anniversary 
in June, is a pulsating, Latin street 
fair in the air. 


The actor/dancers 
/acrobats fly above 
the audience for 70 
minutes while the 
audience stands 
below waiting for the 
eight Peter Pans 
above them to land. 
The beauty of the 
show is not only its 
revolutionary con- 
cept of theater but it 
becomes a virtual reality travel 
brochure for a trip to Argentina. 
Not only is the audience thoroughly 
involved but conceptually drawn to 
the source of the creativity. 

The Villa Villa flying theater group 
that first produced De La Guarda 
started out in Buenos Aires in 1984. 
The democracy movement in 
Argentina is in part still visible in the 
performance. There are no front row 
seats or boxes for the royalty in De 
Le Guarda, everyone stands looking 
skyward. Leonardo DiCaprio, 
Madonna, Harrison Ford, Brittany 
Spears, Helen Hunt and many other 


Inca Trail to Machu Picc hu 
Everyday (4 days) ¥ 
Short Inca Trail 


(2 days) 


Salkantay Trek (7 days) 


Lares Valley (4 or 6 days) 
Whitewater Rafting and Juni o 
Adventures (Manu / Tambopata) 


Calle Plateros 341, Plaza de Armas, Cusco - Peru 


Telf(O84) 221491 


“ Theater Review 


celebrity types are crowded into the 
space along with theater aficionados, 
kids from New Jersey and shocked 
midwesterners. They all get wet and 
dance together. Gaby Kerpel, Diqui 
James and Pichon Baldini began 
with a group they called La 
Organization Negra. The spirit of a 
new Argentina is alive and well in 
the work they have taken around the 
world. In 1992 the group began 
their current production by convinc- 
ing the proprietor of the Buenos 
Aires nightclub Prix D’Ami to let 
them fly. 

From there they moved to tent out- 
side of the Argentinean cultural cen- 
ter and eventually to venues in New 
York and Las Vegas. The heart of the 
show lies in its spontaneity. It has a 
feel of life at a carnival. Anything 
can happen. The audience realizes it 
too can fly. Once you experience De 
Le Guarda you’ll want to head off to 
Buenos Aires or Rio or Quito to see 
what other mysterious South 
American theater realities exist. 


Specialists in 

small group treks 
and tours in Peru 
ORGANIZED TOUR 
*”ACKAGES OF PERU 
yer Of APTAE/AATC 
Officially Licensed 
Trek Operator 


- Tel/Fax: (084) 235970 - Emergency Phone: 692984 


Web site: www.andeanlife.com - email: andeanlife01@terra.com.pe 
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Classifieds 


BRAZIL 


TRAVEL & TOUR SERVICES 


BRAZIL RAINFOREST, Scottish & 
Brazilian family-run riverboat tours and 
Amazon Rainforest Jungle Lodge featuring 
trekking, canoeing, fishing, wildlife, 
Indigenous Peoples and home cooking. 
(swallows@internext.com.br). Visit 
www.swallowsandamazonstours.com or call 
508 255 4794 in the USA. (ITC-70) 


ECUADOR 


HOTELS & LODGING 


OTAVALO. Las Palmeras Inn’s garden cot- 
tages are a 20 minute downhill walk to 
Otavalo’s markets. Each cottage has a pri- 
vate bathroom, livingrom with fireplace and 
patio with startling mountain views. 
Single/double occupancy with breakfast, $30 
($30/$40, 2003), 
www.ecuadorexplorer.com/laspalmeras. 
Reservations, palmeras@cusin.com.ec, tel: 
(593) 692-2607 (ITC-72) 


OTAVALO — Ali Shungu, Hotel/Restaurant. 
Hacienda-like setting, 4 blocks from Indian 
Market, 16 rooms, 2 family apartments. 
Fireplace, Garden, Patio, Mountain Views, 
Hummingbirds, Friendly Service, Gourmet 
Vegetarian and International Meals. Shuttle 
bus from Quito, Tour Information. American 
owned. Tel: (593-6) 920-750. Write: Casilla 
34, Otavalo. Email: alishungu@telconet.net 
www.alishungu.com 


HOSTAL LA CASA SOL. Our house is your 
house. Enjoy our hospitality and warm fami- 
ly environment. Central location in new 
town, quiet rooms: singles, doubles, suites. 
Discounts for SAE members. Calama 127 
and 6 of Diciembre. Tel: (593-2) 223.0798; 
fax 222-3383. info@lacasasol.com 
www.lacasasol.com 
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BOSQUE NUBLADO SANTA LUCIA _ 
Community-based ecotourism in Ecuador’s 
Chocs Bioregion. 1300+ acres of mountain 
cloud forest with hiking, birding, volunteer 
programs. 10% discount for SAE members. 
Contact cloudforest@santa-lucia.org, 
www.santa-lucia.org ITC-69 


CASA MOJANDA—Mounrainside Inn and 
Farm, nestled in the countryside 10 minutes 
from Otavalo. Adobe cottages, beautiful 
views, organic gardens, Gourmet home- 
cooked meals, horseback riding, crater lakes, 
waterfalls, library, Andean music, hot tub. 
Family owned. Member: 
EcuadorVerde;Ecotourism Cooperative. 
10% SAE Discount. Member Tel: (593) 9- 
973-1737. mojanda@uio.telconet.net. 
www.casamojanda.com. 


LANGUAGE 


QUITO ANTIGUO in the heart of the Old 
Town. Competitive rates. Professional staff, 
experienced hosting families. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Venezuela #1129. Tel: (593-2) 
228-6930. E- 
mail:quitoantiguo@yahoo.com.ec 


RUTA DEL SOL SPANISH SCHOOL The 
best prices for private or group classes in 
Quito! Call (593-2) 255-3914 or Cellular 
(593-2) 9727-1852. Address: Tarqui 243 & 
Enrique Vacas. rutadelsol33@hotmail.com 
www.rutasolacademy.com 


10% discount for SAE members. 


PRIVATE SPANISH LESSONS. 
Recommended professional Spanish teacher 
with ten years of teaching experience. She 
speaks English and German. Reasonable 
prices. You can liye with her in her house. 
Contact: Lic. Mariana Gonzalez P. Tel: 
(593-2) 234-9355 
spanishteachermariana@yahoo.com or aven- 
tour@pi.pro.ec 


TRAVEL & TOUR SERVICES 


www.ecuadorexplorer.com - the finest and 
best preparation for an Ecuador trip. (ITC- 
72) 


MOGGELY CLIMBING. Best service and 
price with certified guides. Recommended by 
SAE members. 10% discount for SAE mem- 
bers. Tel: (593-2) 255-4984 
www.moggely.com 


AL SAFARI TOURS. Jeeps for adventures. 
Custom-made expeditions or join one of our 
groups for hiking, camping, etc. Ecuador's 
biggest and best climbing company. Full 
logistical support for your own expeditions. 
Tel: 1-800-434-8182 or (593-2) 255-2505/ 
222-0426 Fax: (593-2) 222-3381. 
admin@safari.com.ec www.safari.com.ec 


RESTAURANTS 


REINA VICTORIA Invites y’all for a quiet 
beer or a rowdy party! Microbrews, pub 
grub and more. Remember to ask for your 
12% SAE member discount. Reina Victoria 
and Roca, Tele. 222-6369, Quito. 


EL CAFECITO - Quito & Cuenca - Warm 
and inviting cafe/hostal. Serving breakfast, 
light meals, full bar and a selection of home- 
made desserts. 


Quito Tel: (02)223-4862 Cuenca Tel: 
(07)832-337 www.cafecito.net 


ADAM’S RIB =— “The Best BBQ South of the 
Equator” is our credo and the New Key 
Guide to Ecuador agrees. We're a funky rib 
joint with unexpectedly lovely décor and 


“BBQ sauce so good they sell it to go,” 
according to Let’s Go. So drop on by 
Calama 329 between Reina Victoria and 
Juan Leon Mera, and don’t be alarmed if a 
spontaneous party breaks out. Tel 256 
3196. 10% SAE discount. 


ETCETERA 


The Center for the Working Girl (CENIT) 
needs volunteers and sponsor parents for 
working and street children in Quito, 
Ecuador. Please visit CENIT at www.cenite- 
cuador.org 


MOTORCYCLE for urgent sale:Yamaha 
Super Tenere XTZ 750 set up for travelling. 
Urgent sale in Chile. Only US$3,000. contact 
Patrick Peck. patandbin@hotmail.com or 
www.horizonsunlimited.com/tstories/peck for 
more details. 


PERU 


HOTELS & LODGING 


CHURUP GUEST HOUSE, Huaraz, Peru. 
Friendly, family run hostel. Laundry, storage, 
kitchen facilities. English spoken, climbing 
and trekking info, bus station pick-ups. 
Rooms from $4-$6. Tel: (51.44)722.584 
Address: Jr. Pedro Campos #735. 


PENSION JOSE LUIS, Lima. Very friendly 
English speaking owner. Cozy rooms in a 
private home, located minutes away from 
central Miraflores. Free breakfast, cooking 
and laundry facilities, rooms with private 
bath, hot water, cable TV. Phone and fax 
available. SAE member price is $9/person. 
Francisce de Paula Ugarriza 727, San 
Antonio Miraflores. Tel: (511) 444.1015, 
Fax: 511.446.7177 Email: 
hsjluis@terra.com.pe Web page: 
www.hoteljoseluis.com 


HOSTEL DE LAS ARTES, Central Lima. 
Dutch owned, from. $5,00, near SAE, airport 
pick-ups. Jr Chota 1460, Lima. 
Tel:511.433.0031 artes@terra.com.pe, 
http://arteswelcome.tripod.com 


FRIENDS HOUSE, Lima. SAE discount price 
$5/person. A charming place to accommo- 
date you. Family atmosphere, near the ocean 
in central Miraflores. Breakfast, hot shower, 
communal TY. Jr Manco Capac, 368, 
Miraflores (between the 9th and 10th blocks 
of Ave. Larco). Email 
friendshouse_peru@yahoo.com.mx Tel: 
511.446.6248 


South American Explorer 


EXPLORER’S HOUSE: Friendly and safe 
place with family atmosphere. Free breakfast 
and Kitchen; hot water 24hrs; English spo- 
ken; TV, cable, and movies; Spanish lessons. 
Address: Av Alfredo Le6n 158, Miraflores, 
tel. (00 511) 241 5002; email: 
explorers_house@yahoo.es, Only $4 per 
night. 


EXPLORERS INN, Tambopata Nature 
Reserve, Puerto Maldonado, Peru. Over 595 
species of birds, 1200+ butterflies, 149 drag- 
onflies. For Information and reservations, 
contact Peruvian Safaris, Alcanfores 459, 
Miraflores, Lima. Tel:(511)447.8888 Fax 
(511) 241.8427 http://peruviansafaris.com/ 
E-mail: safaris@amauta.rcp.net.pe 


HOSPEDAJE IQUIQUE is located four 
blocks from the main square. Rooms with 
private or shared bathrooms from $/15 
($4,50) including breakfast, hot water, free 
transportation from the airport or bus termi- 
nal. Telephone: (51 84) 225 880. Calle 
Recoleta 574. We have a hotel in Lima too. 
hiquique@terra.com.pe, 
http://barrioperu.terra.com.pe/hiquique 


LANGUAGE 


Do you want to speak Spanish? Take private 
lessons in Lima-Peru, lots of experience 

and recommended by Lonely Planet and 
Footprint Guidebooks Contact; RicardoFelix 
E-mail: richfel@yahoo.com Telephone: 521- 
2559 / 726-0108 


INTERNSHIP 


Anybody looking for an internship? The 
SAE, Lima, now runs a successful internship 
program. Why not earn academic credits 
with us here in Peru? Combine the excite- 
ment of traveling with the wonder of lean- 
ing. Contact us for further details at 
limaclub@saexplorers.org 


RESTAURANTS, BARS, ETC. 


CAFE Z Fresh coffee, hot chocolate, and tea. 
Homemade, delicious cakes and pies. Great 
atmosphere. Esq Jose Galvez, Miraflores. 
Tel: 446 5922. 


TRAVEL & TOUR SERVICES 


FERTUR PERU, Lima. Tour and travel 
agent. Tourist information, package tours, 
international and domestic flights, excur- 
sions, reconfirmations. Great prices and stu- 
dent discounts, English spoken. Close to 
Plaza Mayor office. Tel 511.427.1958. 


Email: fertur@terra,com.pe 


PANTIACOLLA TOURS, Manu National 
Reserve. Visit one of the worlds most fasci- 
nating natural reserves. Five, seven, and nine 
day tours leaving from Cusco almost daily. 
Quality guides, English spoken, friendly serv- 
ice. Email www.pantiacolla.com Phone 
(51.84)238.323 


RAINFOREST EXPEDITIONS, Manu 
Reserve. Catering to research, educational, 
and travel groups. Cusco office: Calle 
Turfino 350 Tel: 084.23.2772 Lima office: 
Arambaru 166 4B Tel: 221.4182 
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OTHER COUNTRIES 


TRAVEL & TOUR SERVICES 


RUTAHSA ADVENTURES- Spectacular 
Roraima trek, Gran Sabana, and Angel Falls 
excursion 2003! Also services for independ- 
ent travelers to Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador and 
Venezuela! Much more! Visit www.rutah- 
sa.com Dr. Ric Finch, Rutahsa Adventures, 
299 Allen Hollow Rd., Cookeville, TN 
38501 (ITC-70) 


HUANCAYO, Peru. SPANISH LESSONS — 
Katia Cerna Rivera, friendly, experienced, 
college educated teacher and guide. 
Homestays with mom. Huancavelica 612, 
email: katiacerna@hotmail.com, tel: (51-06) 
422-5332. (ITC-71) 


VISIONARY JOURNEYS: Journeys With 
You At The Center: Santeria Ceremonies in 
Cuba; The Aymara Culture of Bolivia; The 
‘Inca Trail; Ayahuasca Ceremonies in Peru; 
Healing Groups in Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica...and more. Check our site at 
www.spiritae.com 


Assignment Desk, continued from page 42. 


Simply Botanical 


How about a story on what 
resources there are for learning 
about plant life and ecosystems in 
the Andes? Or on the ecosystems 
and microclimates themselves. 
There is a lot of information on 
birds of different parts of South 
America but little in print on 
plants. 

The tropics have the greatest 
coverage on plants, but there is lit- 
tle on the cloud forest, puma, 
intermontane valleys, coastal 
desert, or alpine areas other than 
the Cordillera Blanca. The guide- 
book on wildflowers in the 
Huascaran national park that the 
Lima clubhouse (still?) sells is 


excellent for that particular envi- 
ronment, but there is a richness of 
microclimates and ecosystems in 
the Andes that needs to be cov- 


ered. Asociation Civil para el 
Rescate del Ecosystema de 
Cajamarca, APREC, has just pub- 
lished a series of guides, including 
plants, birds, and the Inca road in 
the area, but once again the infor- 
mation is specific to that particu- 
lar region. It is also unclear how 
to obtain copies of those guides. 

I would be happy to contribute 
my limited knowledge of pub- 
lished sources to any author will- 
ing to write the article. 


Linda C. Bowman 


‘Big Bird 


Read All About It 


Recently I visited Chan Chan and it 
was only when I got back that I made 
the effort to find out more about it. 
From a call to the SAE I found out I 
could easily have researched this sub- 
ject before going there and have got- 
ten more out of the experience. I was 
advised by the club to read Mosley’s 
excellent book on Chan Chan and 


_ referred to an excellent article in the 


National Geographic and that was 


| just for starters. The South American 
_ Explorers has been around long 


enough to have an idea of what peo- 
ple might want to read before visiting 


| Paraguay for example. How about 


an article or possibly a column that 
would advise readers on what to 
read. Some reading lists might be spe- 
cific to a particular subject, say books 
on birding, history, archaeology etc 
and some could be more general. 


Bob Jalen 


I was intrigued with the “Did you 


| know?” feature in the last SAE 


Newsletter. I had no idea that for mil- 
lions of years these Terror birds 
roamed the Argentine Pampas hack- 
ing their victims to death and gener- 
ally ruling the roost. I think a subject 
of this magnitude deserves more than 
a little teasing description in the 
newsletter and should be assigned to 
a proper paleontologist who can do 
justice to this worthy fowl. I hope to 
see more on the Andalgalornis soon. 


Ted Putnam 
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Book Review 


Odyssey to Ushuaia: A 
motorcycling adventure 
from New York to Tierra 
del Fuego 


ANDRES CARLSTEIN 


Chicago Review Press 2002 


348 pages paperback $18.95 17 maps 17 
photos 


Andrés Carlstein’s “Odyssey to 
Ushuaia” is like one of those mullti- 
function tools. You know — knife, 
awl, scissors and pliers all wrapped 
up in one pocketsize appliance. 

“Odyssey” is a “how-to” book on 
getting to and through South 
America—on a motorcycle. Not the 
cushiest way to go, but if it’s adven- 
ture you crave, it’s almost an iron- 
clad guarantee you'll find it just like 
Carlstein did. 

The author has turned out a great 
travel yarn and has peppered it with 
his own brand of historical insights 
and practical information critical to 
the South America motoring travel- 
er. There are stories on picking 
accommodations and how the 
author and his two sidekicks seldom 
paid the asking price for a hotel 
room. His anecdotes on motorcycle 
maintenance illustrate why it is such 
a critical skill on a long distance 
ride. There are warnings about 
crooked cops and Central American 
border crossings and riding after 
dark (don’t!). He reveals the smart 
way to buy gasoline. You'll probably 
chuckle at his encounters with stray 
animals, wild drivers, bad roads and 
no roads, speed bumps, potholes, 
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Odyssey to Ushuaia 


A MOTORCYCLING ADVENTURE 


7 


FROM NEW YORK TO TIERRA DEL FUEGO 


ANDRES CARLSTEIN 


malaria, eating and drinking and 
more. He’s given adventure travelers 
to Central and South America a lit- 
erary Leatherman. 

Who’d be crazy enough 
to make a trip like this? 
The author was a 22- 
year-old just out of Penn 
State University and 
wanting to realize a life- 
time dream, 7”... My 
brother and I used to 
dream of riding motorcy- 
cles to Argentina, “he 
recounts. “Since child- 
hood, we’d been infected 
with our father’s love of 


motorcycle travel...” 
And, he had more than 30 
blood relatives in 


Argentina who, he said, 
barely knew him, 

He met his two fellow- 
riders on the internet: 
Robert, a Canadian, in 
his 50’s, a good mechanic 
(critical skill) and the 
most experience rider of 
the group; and Peter, an 
American raised in 


Colombia. Peter’s Spanish-lan- 
guage skills and intimate knowl- 
edge of Latin American ways 
would prove invaluable. As to 
their interactions with each 
other, they were often as rocky as 
-some of the roads they traveled. 
“Luckily we didn’t always get 
B along, otherwise the trip would 
| have been infinitely less enter- 
taining,” he recounts. 

It’s a fast-paced book. You 
won't be bored. I reached page 
322 — the end of the narrative 
portion of the book — and felt as 
deflated as Carlstein did after 
riding into southern Argentina 
14 countries and 22,000 miles 
later and discovering that he had 
no more money in the bank. 

The trio’s adventures take them 
to places already well known to 
SAE members. Quito, The 
Galapagos, La Ciénga, Mount 
Chimborazo, and the ruins at Inga 
Pirca are all visited. Even the SAE 
clubhouse in Cusco rates a mention 
as being the source for Larium when 


South American Explorer 


Carlstein couldn’t find the malaria 
pills any place else. His recounting 
of the history and modern-day oper- 
ations of the Cerro Rico silver mines 
in Potosi, Bolivia is particularly well 
done. 

In this age of Yuppified package 
tours and sterilized travel guides, it’s 
refreshing to discover a travel/adven- 
ture/ history/ tour guide like 
“Odyssey. “ In what other travel 
book are you likely to come across 
these tidbits: “...the further south 


one travels, the dumber the dogs 
become. Bolivia’s dogs proved to be 
the stupidest I'd seen.” or “I always 
carry toilet paper in the top bag, a 
habit I picked up from Peter.” 

Carlstein’s work may become the 
classic South American cycling 
adventure book. It’s an outstanding 
read. If you’re prepping for a motor- 
ing trip to Central and South 
America and can buy only one 
guide, make it “Odyssey.” 


Richard Lowe, the 60-year-old reviewer of ““Odysssey” and an SAE mem- 
ber, admits he’s envious and wants to replicate Carlstein’s trip. 
Roughly a month before the book’s publication, he bought an Ural 
Patrol, a Russian motorcycle with a sidecar. “I’ve never owned a 
motorcycle or ridden one before,” he admits, “but Andreas hadn’t 
either.” Mr. Lowe lives in Las Vegas and does his practice riding 90 miles 


outside of Sin City. 


La Nifia 626 y Av. Amazonas Tel: 256 5544 
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The Turtle’s Head 
Centre World BREE 


GUINEA © GAEL TURINE 


ey Cultural 
Survival 
= Quarterly 


Cultural Survivalis a nonprofit 
organization based in Cambridge, 
MA that has been promoting the 

rights, visions, and voices of 


indigenous peeples since 1972 
Cultural Survival Quarterly 
explores the interconnected issues 
that affect indigenous communities 
includingdand rights, environmental 
destrustion,and cultural survival. 
BECOME A MEMBER 
mcamp@cs.org, 617-441-5412 


WWW.CS.0rg 


Time is critical when lives are at stake. 24 hours a day, 
Doctors Without Borders medical teams are ready to respond 
to any emergency no matter how difficult, irrespective of race, 
religion, or politics. In Afghanistan, Angola, and over 80 other 
countries, we deliver a message of hope and humanity —one 
bandage, one suture, one vaccination at a time. . . 


1.888.392.0392 ext 1028 | www.doctorswithouthorders.org 
wirhourporplrs AWARDED THE 1998 NOBEL PEACE PRIZE 


Provides the finest ales 

and stouts to the Quito 
public. 

Feel best bay food menu 

im South America. 

Pool, Darts, Cable TV 

Table Football 

Microbrewery Tours 

Free Taxi Calls 
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RECOMMENDED 


NO-FRILLS SOFTWARE” 


LEARN SPANISH 


6 Pome meeind mba lagen ge cre) han 
© Conte ines tarchen coer 110 een acre 
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Sd 


Learn Spanish (Item#3 59) 


By No Fritts SOFTWARE 


CD-ROM for Mac and Windows. 
Record your own voice and compare 
to a native speaker! Features include 
voice recording, dictation, tutorials, 
testing and scoring. Designed by 
language instructors, this revolution- 
ary, award winning, multimedia sys- 
tem trains you to associate words 
with objects and ideas. Focus on lis- 
tening and reading comprehension, 
speaking or writing. Perfect for 
travelers, students, business people, 
or anyone wishing to communicate 
in Spanish. 

Paperback $7.50 [Members $9.50] 
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Daisuke 


Takahashi 


In Search of Robinson 


Crusoe (Item#271) 
By DaIsukKE TAKAHASHI 


This book seeks to discover the 
actual man and adventures behind 
the remarkable life of Scottish sailor 
Alexander Selkirk, the “real-life 
Robinson Crusoe” who inspired 
Daniel Defoe’s classic novel of a 
castaway’s ordeal and _ survival. 
Daisuke Takahashi, a world traveler 
and Elected Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society in London, 
spent seven years searching for the 
truth behind the legend. Please read 
more about this book on our book 
review section. 


Hardcover $24.95 [Members $22.95] 


Chile Experience: 
Travel Guide (Item #152) 


By TuRISCOM PUBLISHING 


An original approach to travel 
guides written by our own Chile rep- 
resentative. It contains hundreds of 
detailed illustrations, photos and 
maps with superb quality and exten- 
sive practical information and trip 
planning tips. It also contains con- 
textual information on geology, ecol- 
ogy, exploration, history, culture, 


economy and government with valu- 
able, illustrated field guides to flora 
and fauna. Up to date recommenda- 
tions on lodging, transport, dining, 
volunteer opportunities, and respon- 
sible travel will leave you anticipat- 
ing your next trip. This is a new 
travel guide worthy of note. 


Paperback $27.95 [Members $25.95] 


Nature, Adventure & Culture 


TRAV ELSGU IDEN. 
i Bas 


me 


The White Rock: An 


Exploration of the Inca 


Heartland 
BY HuGH THOMSON 


A fascinating story, intelligently 
told, of one man’s journey through 
the lost cities of the Andes. A lively 
account of some of the explorers 
from times past: Hiram Bingham, 
who discovered Macchu Picchu, 
Robert Nichols, who died looking 
for the mythical Paititi, Gene Savoy, 
who traveled to many Inca sites, 
including Espiritu Pampa, and the 
last refuge of the Inca court after the 
Spanish Conquest. A 316 page edi- 
tion now in paperback from 
Overlook Press. 

Paperback $27.95 [Members $25.95] 


South American Explorer 


NEW RELEASES 
Bolivia: A Climbing 
Guide (Item #140) 


By Yossi BRAIN 


Written by a La-Paz based moun- 
tain and trekking guide this is a 
book that will provide you with a 
wide range of mountaineering possi- 
bilities. From moderate snow treks 
a bus ride away from towns and 
cities to extreme technical ascents in 
distant, lonely ranges, Bolivia’s high 
peaks await you. 

Paperback $16.95 [Members $15.95] 
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IN AMAZONIA 


HISTORY 


HUGH RAFFLES 
A NATURAL 


In Amazonia: A Natural 
History (Item #159) 


By HuGH RAFFLES 


The Amazon is not what it seems. 
Rethink your concept of “nature”. 
This book casts new light on cen- 
turies of encounter while describing 
the dramatic remaking of a sweeping 
landscape by residents of one small 
community in the Brazilian Amazon. 
It depicts how humans, animals, 
rivers, and forests all participate in 
the making of a region that remains 
today at the center of debates in 
environmental politics. Engagingly 
written and theoretically inventive. 


Paperback $17.95 [Members $16.95] 


DER 


Politics § 


Robert M. Leyine and John J. Crocitti, editors 


The Brazil Reader 
(Item #153) 


History, Culture, Politics 
By R. LEVINE AND J. CROCITTI, 
EDITORS 


Complementing traditional views 
with fresh ones, this books’ selec- 
tions range from early colonization 
to the present day, with sections on 
imperial and republican Brazil, the 
days of slavery, the Vargas years, and 
the return to democracy. They 
include letters, photographs, inter- 
views, legal documents, visual art, 
music, poetry, fiction, reminiscences, 
and scholarly analyses. They also 
include observations by ordinary 
residents, both urban and rural, as 
well as foreign visitors and experts 
on Brazil. A hefty volume that will 
satisfy your curiosity on almost all 
things Brazilian. 


Paperback $23.95 [Members $21.95] 
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Calle Plateros 325, 2” floor, 
Cusco - Peru - Latin America 
Tel: (51-84) 2478636, 238245 
Fax: (51- 84) 222535 
qente@terra.com.pe 
info@gente.com 
http:/iwww.qente.com 


Procuradores St #44, 


Cusco - Penu. 


> Profession, Certified ba Tal peralrs 
Recommended by SAE Members 


T: (51-84) 224-092 


cS 


¥ 


Come with us for a nature experience that 
you will never fotget...with our many years 
of experience operating the Manu National park 
and leaders in the market, we can offer you 
a program that will exceed your expectations 
Calle Trusts 90, Cusco ~ Pere, /1F: (51-04) 243-629 


Plateros st. 356-Cusco-Perd manuadventures@terra.com.pe re 
Phone-Fax +51-84-261640 www.manuadventures.com —_ werw puuaspen.com Emat: iogouiteresperucom 


TOUR 


WAS - E _ ae ; OPERATOR 
a 
wipers 7 Ser i http://www.atalayaperu.com 


LODGE & EXPEDITIONS 
' ~THEHEARTOF . 
TAMBOPATA CANDAMO & © al He i ‘ 
BAHUAJA™- SONENE re . ‘ pistes Vailas 
RESERVED AREAS ae <4 pare x: 
BAT eQuipa 249 = _a Arequipa 242 
7 BO@Wasai.com r atalayan@terra.com.pe 
:: a ee www.atalayapens.con} 
(084)298397 See * é Telf.: (084)228327 


Fax: (084)991806 a Sime Fax: (084)991896 
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Peru / Cusco 


Minato lAl uy 010 Go 0A ao oa 


Pr See ST” AE NE REN 


STUDY SPANISH IN CUSCO 


ACADEMIA LATINOAMERICANA 
DE ESPANOL 
LOCATED ON AV. SOL. 580 (ACROSS FROM THE KORIKANCHA) 


iledmintera orn t 


.* GROUP OR PRIVATE CLASSES 

* ALL AGES AND ALL LEVELS 

* HOMESTAY OPTION 

* AFTERNOON ACTIVITIES INCLUDED 
* FREE DANCE CLASSES 

* WALKING CITY TOUR 

* VOLUNTEER WORK AVAILABLE 


CASA ELENA y 
Will warmly welcome you and your family with our | 
comfortable commodities and fair price. All rooms | 
have private bathrooms with 24 hr. hot water and 
Cable T.V. Additionally, we offere free hot drinks 
and use of the kitchen. 
We are located just in the historical town center | 


Av. Sol 580 Cusco - Pert 


next to the SAE Club House. 


Tel. (51-84) 243364 Cell. (51-84) 690293 
e-mail: latinocusco@goalsnet.com.pe 


Casa Elena, calle Choquechaca 162, San Blas, 


CUSCO 
Tel/Fax (084) 241202 
E-mail: chemin @terra.com.pe 
If you inform us of your flights arrival, we will be | 
happy to pick you up at the airport for free. | 


Bet ci Olid Se AS Oo DAN PERRO LESS 


Mintz iol TAD ADA 


4d ioc) 


Ecologeal Adventure Thavel 
Tour Operator in Cusco, Peni, with state 
of the art equipment. We foster a warm 
caring and safe guiding style mordey to 
provide cur guests with maximun 


enjoyment of ther cut door ips. 

TRIPS: 

- Inca wail to Machupicehu 4D3N 
- Apurimac River Rafting 4DON 


- Head waters of the drainer Tambapata 
River DAN 


- Manu sane 


One to one or small groups. 
Flexible schedules. 
Free salsa classes. 

Live with a very friendly 
family and practice your 
Spanish from the first day. 
Volunteer Work Program. 


email; chando@mayuc.com 
website:~ wvnw, mayuc.com 
Tel/Fax:51-84-232-666 


SARE SERIOUS FRAN I} 


Calle Garcilaso 265 - Of. 6 
CUSCO - PERU 
Pone & Fax: 0051 - 84 -226928 
E-mail: 
www.webcusco.com/cuscospan 


E.mail: EST ET com 
htip://www.excel- 
Spanishlanguageprogramas-peru.org 
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EXPLORERS 


TOUR OPERATOR EARL 


For those who dare to face their dreams, the 
experience offers something special beyond 
the power of words to describe. We invite you 
to hike in the Andes and enjoy the pristine 
amazon with us | 


Need to heal your body or solve problems 
with the help of Shamans, healers specialists 
in Andean Rituals? come and recover your life 


? Inca Trail to Machupicchu 
2 Mollepata /Salkantay 

7 Ausangate Trek 

2 Choquequirao / Vilcabamba 
7 Cordillera Vilcanota 


- Manu Expeditions / Birdwatching 
- Pongo de Mainique 
- Day Trip Machupicchu, Colca Canyon, 
Lake Titicaca 
~ Andean Rituals and Cultural Trips 
- Tailor-made 
- Airfares experts 
SAE DISCOUNT ! 
| For more info: 
i} Calle Suecia N° 339 
| Cusco Peru 
} Telf: (51) 84 241070 
Fax : (51) 84 239669 
info@incaexplorers.com 


www.incaexplorers.com 


SOME SPECIES WATCH THE FOREST 
FROM A DIFFERENT PERSPECTIVE 


We 


Welcome to your 
ecological niche, 


A UNIQUE SPECIES OF ECOTOUR 
(303) 838-9412 WWW,PERUNATURE.COM 
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~ We will give you a story to tell” 


NINOS HOTEL 


* 2 times nominated as one of 
the best 2% hotels in Cusco 

* Recommended by Let's Go 
Lonely Planet and others 

* Breakfast with home made 
bread in our sunny courtyard 

* All profits go to our child-aid 
projects in Cusco 


Calle Meloc 442 - Cusco 


Tel. 084-231424 ninoshotel@terra.com.pe www.ninoshotel.com 


What is a 50 Kg rat? 


Why do palm trees walk? 
| How drunk can a sloth get? 
‘* 


If you want to know the answers, 
and experience the wonders of the unspoilt 
tropical rainforest of 


MANU NATIONAL PARK 


Contact us at PANTIACBLLA we specialize 
in expeditions to Manu, providing a knowledgable, 
professional service, within everyones budget. 


Look also at this: 
10% discount for SAEC members on Manu tours 
special trips for BIRDWATCHERS 
TAILOR MADE TRIPS for you anywhere in Pert 


Calle Plateros 360, Cusco, Pert, Tel. 51 84 238323 Fax 51 84 252696 
e-mail: pantiac@mail .cosapidata.com.pe 
website:www. pantiacolla.com 
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MIRAFLORES U.S p\ 


50% DISC 
FOR SAEC f AV. RICARDO PALMA 
MEMBERS 


PARQUE 


KENEDY 
MIRAFLORES 
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IRISH PUB 
(TOO COOL) 
627 SCHELL 
TELF:242-1212 
eee DAY A YEAR 
AM - 11PM. 
TE Ls =p ky 
ESQ. JOS 


ALVEZ 
- Ns FRENTE AL SOWLING 
Tambopata Wildlife Reserve 


Puerto Maldonado 
- Lodge-30 rooms w/private bath 
- Daily jet flights-30 minutes from Cusco 
- Wildlife, Birdwatching, Photo Safaris 
Bookings: Peruvian Safaris S.A. 
Jcanfor 59, flores 
Tel 01 447 4761, 01 447 3483 / Fax: O1 241 8427 BLUES MUSIC 
CUSCO: Plateros 365 (Twist + SHOUT) 
Tel: 4-235342 FIRST SUNDAY OF THE) 
E-MAIL :Safaris@amauta.rcp.net.pe MONTH 3;00-7;00PM 
WEB: http://peruviansafaris.com : 


We offer you exactly the same 
as the other Spanish schools. 
The difference is all profits from J 
the Spanish school pay for the ~\ us] Me in hana i 
education and food of 16 ar sve Dig dels _SPAN ISH SC 
under-privileged children who Pesto Gs 18, = Ny See mo 
attend our school's youth program. ' 


www.spanishcusco.com amigos@spanishcusco.com Zaguan del Cielo B-23 Cusco Perti Tel/Fax 0051 84 24 22 92 
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Live Like A 
Millionaire 
http://realestate.escapeartist.com/ 
P-11931/ 


Do you know what a rat hole of an 
apartment costs in New York City? 
A lot more than you can probably 
afford. 

A one-room apartment in Manaus, 
Brazil on the Amazon River, on the 
other hand, costs an incredible US 
$14,000. No, that’s not the monthly 
rent; it’s the price of the whole apart- 
ment. Even better, the maintenance 
fee is a trifling US $65, and that 
includes electricity and water. 
Worried about safety? This studio 
apartment in the former prestigious 
Hotel Amazon comes with 24-hour 
security. Want full time household 
help to cook and clean? You got it 
for $20 a week. Think of stepping 
out for a gourmet meal for two with 
wine and dessert? How does $25 
sound to you? All this while you live 
amongst “peace loving welcoming 
people in an area of very low crimi- 
nality.” 

And there’s more! As a resident of 
Manaus, you'll find the cost of living 
almost embarrassingly affordable. A 
full meal can be had for a trifling 
$1.50, freshly squeezed juice, $.50, a 
bunch of bananas, $.80, medical 
care, a fraction of what it costs in the 
States. 

‘Heed the call of the river! 
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Yes, we have no 
bananas. 


http://www.szgdocent.org/ff/f- 
banana.htm 


Did you know that bananas are 
native to South East Asia and 
weren’t even introduced to South 
America until the 16th Century 
when the Spanish brought them in? 

Amazing, right? Even if you don’t 
like bananas, you’ll go bananas over 
this website that tells you the impor- 
tant difference between a banana 
and a plantain, and that bananas are 
giant herbs from the family 
Musaceae. This is important infor- 
mation if you ever find yourself on a 
quiz show. 

Special offer: the first to e-mail in 
with the complete lyrics to the 
Chiquita Banana song will get $15 
off the next membership or renewal. 
Remember, the song starts: “I’m 
Chiquita Banana, and I’m here to 
say, bananas must be ripened in a 
certain way, when they are flecked 
with brown and have a golden hue, 
bananas are then ripe and then 
they’re best for you...” 


Mammal, how I love 
ya... 


http://www. batcon. org/batsmag/v9 
ni-2.html 


It just so happens that more bats of 
every kind live in The New World 
Tropics than anywhere else in the 
world. And bats have fascinated 
people since...well since people 
found out that a bat was a bat. And 
they found that out early to judge 
from all the bats that appear in Pre- 
Columbian art and Indian folklore. 
A Toba tale from the Gran Chaco in 
northern Argentina recounts the 
exploits of a bat hero, or a bat-man 
(but no Robin) who was a great 
leader and figures prominently in 
Toba history. 


Bat imagery and artifacts were 
widespread throughout ancient 
South America, and this website 
provides a splendid overview of 
old bats and other fascinating 
information. As a mammal 


Full of Beans 


http://www. brazzil.com/p24nov9 
6.htm 


If you know anything at all, 
about Brazilian cooking you 
know that feijoada is the nation- 
al dish of Brasil and goes back 
300 years to a time when slaves 
mixed pork leftovers, from their 
masters plates, with the black 
beans used to feed animals. 
Today, of course, feijoada is 
found all over Brazil and if you 
like Brazilian food, you probably 
have your own favorite feijoada 
recipe. 

Still, now’s the time to branch 
out, and with the recipes you'll 
find on this page you can add 
several regional variations of fei- 
joada to your repertoire. So, for 
example, try the Feijoada 4 
Nordestina, or the Feijoada 4 
Baiana, or maybe even the tasty 
Feijoada 4 Francesca, or why not 
go for the scrumptious Feijoada 4 
Carioca, and maybe even the 
unspeakably delicious Feijoada 4 
la Recife? 

These and other delightful 
entrees will earn you the culinary 
respect you deserve. 


The Good Book 


http://www. bookfinder.com 


Want a slightly used Gutenberg 
Bible, a first edition Pilgrims 
Progress, The Book of Kells, a 
paperback Valley of the Dolls, or 
Tale of Two Cities in German? 
Well, if it’s around (and even if it 
isn’t) you can find out here. 
Better yet, at this site you can 
find out how many copies are 
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available, where and at what cost, as 
well as the condition of the book, 
and other particulars such as what 
edition, type of binding, and price 
range. Search for new books in 


English, French, German or Italian. . 


Always wanted a signed copy of 
Colonel P.H. Faweett’s, Lost Trails, 
Lost Cities, Explorers’ Narrative? 
You can find it here if it exists. 


Afishionado 


http://www. angelfire.com/tx/CZAng 
elsSpace/index.html 


There are a lot of reasons to go to 
South America, Machu Picchu, 
Iguazu, the Galapagos, the Tango, 
The Andes, The Amazon, etc. But as 
good as any of these, and perhaps 
even better, is a good bowl of 
Ceviche de Corvina. True, there have 
been nasty rumors of tapeworms 
associated with this fine dish, and 
more recently claims that overfishing 
has dwindled supplies of Chilean Sea 
bass, but Ceviche is worth the risk 
and you don’t need a Chilean sea 
bass to make it. 

If you’ve once savored the delights 
of Ceviche, you know it’s wicked 
good! And if you haven’t sampled all 
of the magnificent variety of 
Ceviches, you’ll love this website. 
Here you will find a recipe for sashi- 
mi, an age-old Japanese version of 
Ceviche, or the famous Ceviche 
served up at the Gatun Tarpon Club, 
or Willy’s Hot Shrimp Ceviche, to 
say nothing of the standard 
Peruvian, Ecuadorian and other suc- 
culent, mouthwatering Ceviches that 
bring tears to the eyes of Ceviche 
lovers everywhere. 


Heads Up! 


http://www. head- 
hunter.com/fakes. html 

Now look here. Enough already! 
Just because we published on article 
on shrunken heads (SAE Issue #68): 
doesn’t make us experts on the sub- 
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ject. Just so you know. Absolutely no 
one in the Ithaca office, or any of the 
clubhouses in Cusco, Quito or Lima 
can say if the head you have, want to 
buy or unload is the real thing. Don’t 
ask! 

Better you check out this page, 
which is rife. with macabre tidbits 
about pitfalls of collecting heads. 
Learn what to do, For example, a 
careful inspection is very important. 
Some shrunken heads aren’t even 
human — just an old goat or monkey 
head. And some, while human, 
aren’t the real Tsanta. If you’re going 
to deal in heads, you want to be able 
to spot the real thing. On this web- 
site you find out that a fake shrunk- 
en head tends to exude a certain 
amount of oil (yeech!). Also, fake 
heads lack the lip perforations, 
which indicate the real thing. Be sure 
to check out the top of the head to 
see if it’s pierced for the suspending 
cord, And, of course, look closely at 
the ears. You should know that it’s 
quite difficult to duplicate a real ear, 
The ear you want to see should look 
just like a real human ear only 
smaller. And there’s more! It’s all 
here, so, remember, there’s no need 
for you to ever call us again. 


Get the Picture? 


http://gosouthamerica.about.com/li 
brary/bljigsaw_index.htm 


Of course it’s not the same thing, 
but if you can’t afford a trip to South 
America this year, you might consid- 
er doing a puzzle with a South 
American landscape or animal. 
While your friends are slogging 
through the Rainforest, drenched to 
the bone, you'll be bone dry curled 
up in front of your computer, piecing 
together a puzzle of the Amazon 
Rainforest, or a beautiful Jaguar or 
Capybara. 

It’s not generally known, but peo- 
ple have gotten killed just visiting 
the Galapagos, but no one ever died 
doing a Galapagos puzzle. And 


that’s just for starters, There are puz- 
zles of all sorts of South American 
sights — the Atacama Desert, Buenos 
Aires, Cerro Aconcagua, the port of 
Manaus, Tairona, Beagle Passage, 
Iguazu Falls, and many more. Prefer 
animals? How about a hammerhead 
shark, giant tortoise, llama, or sur- 
geonfish. 

Is this just for kids? No! You can 
go from a 6 to a 240 piece puzzle 
and pick a range of pieces shaped 
like stars, circles, bulbs, lizards, 
swirls, triangles, squares, and much 
more. Try the 240-piece square. 
There’s a satisfying ‘click’ when you 
get a right fit. Of course, if you get 
tired of the whole thing, click the 
‘solve’ button and the puzzle puts 
itself together until you click again 
on the board to stop it. 

If you like this sort of thing, it’s the 
sort of thing you’ll like. 


NUTS! 


http://www.gopeanuts. org/facts.htm 


Everybody knows the potato 
comes from South America. Quinoa 
too. But peanuts? 

Well it’s true. The earliest wild 
peanuts plants were found in 
Bolivia. From there those who know 
about such things can tell you, the 
peanut traveled west to Peru and 
shows up in burial sites that date 
back to 3000 B.C. Historians believe 
early Andeans snacked on peanuts 
and even served them up as the main 
course. 

About a thousand years ago, just 
about all South Americans were eat- 
ing peanuts and peanut cultivation 
was widespread when the Spaniards 
showed up, Alas, the Iberians didn’t 
immediately appreciate the peanut 
until they learned to toast it and put 
it in nougat and other foods. 

If you care about peanuts (and who 
doesn’t?) you can you'll go nuts 
about this webpage. 
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News Shorts 
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Heavy Metal 


Gold was. first discovered in the 
Amazon Basin in the 18th Century 
but the gold rush now devastating 
large sections of the Amazon, started 
with the sharp increases in the price 
of gold in 1979. Brazilian gold fields 
are now overrun with more than one 
million miners or “garimparios”, 
and the gold boom shows no signs of 
slowing down. 

Throughout the Amazon, miners 
use mercury to separate particles of 
gold from the river sediment. The 
mercury combines with the gold and 
later is burned off, releasing a toxic 
vapour but leaving behind near pure 
gold. About three quarters of the 
mercury used in gold mining is 
released into the atmosphere where 
it is absorbed by plants and gets into 
the soil from contaminated air. The 
rest of the mercury escapes directly 
into the water and into the earth. 

In the last 10 years almost 2000 
tons of mercury have been released 
into the Amazon. Mercury levels are 
shooting up as gold production 
increases. For every kilo of gold pro- 
duced 4 times that amount of mer- 
cury ends up in the environment. 
Contamination of the Amazon is a 
major concern to hundreds of thou- 
sands of people living in the region. 
One scientist calls the high levels of 
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mercury a chemical time bomb. 

Interestingly, all the mercury used 
in Brazil is imported. Historically 
mercury came from Mexico, but in 
the last decade Brazil has been 
importing mercury from Holland, 
Germany and the United Kingdom. 
Mercury escaping into the rivers is 
transformed into highly toxic methyl 
mercury, which builds up in the food 
chain, accumulating in high concen- 
trations in fish, the main diet of the 
local people. 

Mercury levels in people living in 
gold-mining areas are usually high 
enough to produce clinical symp- 
toms of mercury poisoning. Less 
severe symptoms may be tunnel 
vision, dizziness and assorted neuro- 
logical disorders. More advanced 
forms of mercury poisoning often 
result in birth defects, brain damage 
and death. 

To deal with the problem of wide- 
spread mercury contamination of 
the environment the conservation 
organization Greenpeace advocates: 

a complete ban of mercury use in 
the environment 

restriction.of exports of mercury to 
Brazil and, 

a search for workable alternatives 
to mercury in gold-mining activities 

Educating of gold-miners about the 
hazards of using mercury for them- 
selves and their environment. 


I toad ya so 


Bufo marinus, or marine toad is a 
native of and ranges Latin America 
from Brazil to Mexico. More recent- 
ly its also well-adapted resident of 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, the 
Philippines, Australia, and since 
1940 of south Florida. The marine 
toad can grow up to seven inches (or 
more) and the adult toad weighs in 
at a hefty 3 pounds plus. 

All in all, the marine toad has been 
a disappointment to many. For a 
while the toad was believed to be an 
oral aphrodisiac but those who ate 
the toad died. Then there were other 


who imported the South Amercian 
toads and let it loose in Florida. It 
was hoped the toads would eat the 
sugar cane beetles that damaged 
crops and boost production but they 
the toads failed to eat enough bugs 
to make a difference. 

What the bufo marinus can do is 
kill the family dog The dogs find the 
toad too tempting to ignore. 

One pooch that did survive an 
encounter went into spasms. “It was 
very scary” said its owner. Several 
dogs are killed every year. Glands 
behind the eye of the toad secrete a 
milky white toxin when the toad 
feels threatened. If a dog gets a shot 
of the toxin it generally dies. The 
first sign of trouble is when your dog 
starts frothing at the mouth. In 
humans the toxin is not generally 
fatal but the effects are highly 
unpleasant. 

“The bufus marinus is here to stay” 
says a Florida naturalist. It can sur- 
vive on just about anything, includ- 
ing insects, small birds, table scraps 
and vegetation. The toad has been 
found feeding on cat and dog food 
from pet dishes left outside. 

If visiting Florida, you can avoid an 
encounter with the bufo marinus if 
you remember that the call of the 
toad sounds like a distant tractor. 

That should be easy to remember 


Krill 

A smallish read shrimp that inhab- 
its the seas around the South Pole is 
disappearing. Krill is a Norwegian 
term that means “little fish”. It 
thrives in enormous numbers in the 
icy seas of the Antarctic sometimes 
forming vast shoals that turn the sea 
red. This small crustacean is not just 
the principal food of whales, dol- 
phins, penguins, seals and other ani- 
mals, but a vital link in the earth’s 
ecosystem which provides us with 
the air we breathe. Since the turn of 
the century the krill population in 
the south seas multiplied dramatical- 
ly. Covering vast areas, swarms of 
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krill encircled Antarctica. 

Since 1980 however, what had 
seemed an inexhaustible resource 
has decreased dramatically — 
according to some estimates by 
90%. Many scientists attribute this 
to global warming and look upon 
krill as the first casualty. “Look at 
the drop in krill population as the 
canary in the coal mine”’ said one 
scientist “and view the situation as a 
wake-up call” 

Diminished swarms of krill have 
already reduced penguin popula- 
tions on many Antarctic islands by 
up to 50%. The potentially cata- 
strophic consequences of a declining 
krill population are not helped by 
industrial harvesting of this resource 
by japanese and russian trawlers. 
Using echo sounding equipment, 
nets and vacuum pumps Russians 
and Japanese take close to half a mil- 
lion tons of krill yearly. 

Some scientists hope’ that the 
declining krill population might be 
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caused primarily by a temporary 
variation in the climate. If tempera- 
tures cool off in the near future krill 
populations, they speculate, might 
return to normal. On the other 
hand, if global warming continues as 
many suspect it will, the Antarctic 
peninsula, and indeed the world will 
be a very different place than it is 
today. 


Latin Loot 


With the passing of years it’s proy- 
ing more difficult to track down the 
dwindling number of nazis hiding 
out in Latin America. On the other 
hand, the search for artworks looted 
by the Nazis is gaining momentum. 

With leads supplied by the World 
Jewish Congress, Brazilian officials 
are looking for more than 100 stolen 
works of art sold to buyers in Brazil 
between 1940 and 1970. Already oil 
paintings by Claude Monet and 
Pablo Picasso have been found and 
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placed under the protection of a spe- 
cial commission. These oils were in 
the possession of two Sao Paulo 
families. In 1939 they were sold for 
2.2 million dollars but today are 
worth many times that amount. The 
sale of looted artworks was designed 
to bring in money for the 
Kamaradenwerk, a branch of the 
Odessa Network, dedicated to help- 
ing Nazis hiding in Latin America 
after the war. Odessa was supposed- 
ly deactivated in 1954, but some say 
the Kamaradenwerk continued to 
operate until 1968. 

The search for looted art has 
stirred up controversy. Local art 
dealers question whether there is 
proof the art was stolen by Nazis. 
On the other hand, the families who 
own the Monet and Picasso have 
been cooperating with officials and 
the search goes on. 


LEARN SPANISH IN SUCRE, THE MOST 
BEAUTIFUL COLONIAL CITY IN BOLIVIA 


* One to One or small group lessons. Max 4 
* Host family accomodation 

* Extra activities after classes 

* Colonial building, All facilities available 

* Enchanting Coffe Shop 

* Discounted plane tickets 

* Volunteering available 


ACADEMIA LATINCAMERICANA DE ESPANOL 
Sucre - Quito - Cusco 


Dalence St, # 109 corner N. Ortiz 
Telatax S91 (0)4 6480537 
Call S04 71174166 
E-Mail latinosucregdcotes. net. bo 
VW. latinoschools.cam 
SUCRE-BOLIVIS 
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MAPS 


Look closely at the maps on this page. Then try to get one from 
Amazon.com. You can’t! Why? Because members of South 
American Explorers handcarry these maps back from various 
secret (0.K., forget the secret) locations in South America, so 
we’re one of the very few and sometimes the only source for 
these maps in the U.S. You want a map of Yanahuanca that could 
well mean the difference between life and death when you’re 
hoofing about the Cordillera Huayhuash? Well, you better talk to 
us, not Amazon.com, not BarnesandNoble. com. Us, South 
American Explorers, your friendly U.S. map distributor. Get it? 


ID Map name Member/Non-Member 
ARGENTINA 
411 Aconcagua Map 
Summit of the Americas 9.50 12.50 
412 Aconcagua Topo Map 5.00 7.00 
532 Argentina—Chile Map 1:5,000,000 10.95 12.95 
399 Argentina Insight Map—FlexiMap 695% 79S 
400 Argentina Road Map—1:4,000,000 S295 99S. 
416 Argentina: Nw Provinces 6.00 8.00 
578 Patagonia y Tierra del Fuego—1:1,000,000 14.95 15.95 
402 Tierra del Fuego Map—1:750,000 8.95 9.95 
561 Valdes Peninsula 10.95 12.95 
BOLIVIA 
580 Bolivia Map ITMB—1:2,000,000 8.95 9.95 
581 Bolivia, A Travel Map—1:2,200,00 10.00 11.00 
481 Brasil Road Map ITMB—1:4,000,000 13.95 14.90 
404 Cochabamba Map Guide 5.50 7.50 
535 Cordillera Real Map—2nd edition 10.00 11.00 
408 La Paz and its Surroundings 7.00 10.00 
406 La Paz Map Guide 7.00 10.00 
405 Lake Titicaca—Copacabana 7.00 10.00 
533 Peru—Bolivia—Ecuador Map 10.95 12.95 
407 Potosi Map Guide 5.50 7.50 
409 Tiwanaku Map Guide } 5.50 7.50 
BRAZIL 
536 Brazil Map 1:5,000,000 10.95 12.95 
488 Guide to Rio Map—SALE 5.00 8.00 
490 Sao Paulo City Map 0.00 0.00 
* GHILE 
532 Argentina—Chile Map 1:5,000,000 10.95 12.95 
531 Carretera Austral Chile—1:1,000,000 5.00 5.00 
530 Chile Road Map—t: 2,250,000 10.95 11.95 
402 Tierra del Fuego Map—1:750,000 S205 9.95, 
795 Torres Del Paine Trek Map 14.95 15.95 
COLOMBIA 
534 Venezuela—Colombia—Ecuador 10.95 12.95 
ECUADOR 
583  Alausi Topo Map 8.00 10.00 
584 Canar Topo 1:50,000 8.00 10.00 
594 Cayambe topo map—1:50,000 5,00 5.00 
574 Chaucha Topo Map 8.00 10.00 
591 Chimborazo Climbing Guide 3.00 4.00 
585 Chimborazo topo 1:50,000 10.00 12.00 
586 Cotopaxi topo 1:50,000 10.00 12.00 
484 Cuenca Pocket Guide 6.00 7.00 
401 Ecuador Travel Reference Map—ITMB 7.95 8.95 
596 Galapagos Islands Map 10.00 12.00 
485 Galapagos Pocket Guide : 10.00 11.00 
623 La Carolina Map—1:50,000 10.00 12.00 
588 Mulalo Topo Map—1:50,000 8.00 10.00 
579 Otavalo 6.00 7.00 
533 Peru—Bolivia—Ecuador Map 10.95 12.95 
589 Pintag 1:50,000 7.00 10.00 
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582 Quito Map—ITMB 1:12,500 7.95 8.95 
534 Venezuela—Colombia—Ecuador 10.95 12.95 
MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 
414 Central America Map—ITMB 1:1,100,000 8.95 10.95 
415 Central America Road Map—AMP 9.95 12.95 
386 Guatemala Reference Map 8.95 9.95 
418 Honduras ITMB—1:750,000 7I5— 38:95. 
419 Mexico ITMB—1:3,300,000 6.95 7.95 
790 Nicaragua 5.00 7.00 
PERU 
630 Amazonas Dept Map (Chachapoyas, Rio 
Mara-on) 10.00 12.00 


631 Ancash Dept. Map (Huaraz, Cordillera Blanca) 10.00 12.00 
632 Apurimac Dept. Map (Abancay, Rio Apurimac) 10.00 12.00 
593 Archaelogical Machu Picchu Map 5.00 6.00 
633 Arequipa Dept. Map (Cotahuasi, Colca Canyon) 10.00 12.00 
634 Ayacucho Dept. Map—1:500,00 (Rio Apurimac) 10.00 12.00 


794 Camino Inka—Inca Trail Map 9.95 11.95 
654 Carhuaz 1;100,000 Map 10.00 12.00 
664 Chivay (32s) Topo Map—1:100,000 10.00 12.00 
628 Cordillera Blanca—Llanganuco Map 4.00 5.00 
625 Cordillera Blanca & Huayhuash Map Guide 10.00 12.00 
656 Corongo (18h) Topo Map 1:100,000 10.00 12.00 
636 Cusco Department Map 10.00 12.00 
413 Cusco Tourist Guide 13.95 14.95 
665 Huambo Dept. Map 5.00 5.00 
637 Huancavelica Dept. Map (Rio Mantaro) 10.00 12.00 
662 Huaraz Department Map 10.00 12.00 
657 Huari (19i) Topo Map— 1:100,000 10.00 12.00 
627 Inca Trail SAE Map—1:25,000 6.00 8.00 
640 Junin Dept. Map (Rio Tambo, Huancayo, 

La Merced) 10.00 12.00 
641 La Libertad Dept. Map (Trujillo) 10.00 12.00 
642 Lambayeque Dept. Map (Chiclayo) 10.00 12.00 
669 Lima City Map—ITMB 6.95 8.95 
622 Lima City Map, Plano 2000 8.00 10.00 
643 Lima Dept. Map (Barranca, Huaraz) 10.00 12.00 


626 Llanganuco/Santa Cruz—Cordillera Huayhuash 6.00 8.00 
644 Loreto Dept. Map (Iquitos, Rio Amazonas) 10.00 12.00 


700 Machu Picchu topo map 10.00 12.00 
645 Madre de Dios Dept. Map (Manu, Rio 

Tambopata) 10.00 12.00 
646 Moquegua Dept. Map—1:300,000 10.00 12.00 
619 Nasca Lines Topo Map—1:10,000 10.00 12.00 
658 Ocongare (28t) Department Map—1:100,000 10.00 12.00 
666 Orcopampa Map—1:100,000 10.00 12.00 
670 Pacaypata Map—1:100,000 10.00 12.00 
647 Pasco Dept. Map 5.00 5.00 
533 Peru—Bolivia—Ecuador Map 10.95 12.95 
417 Peru (South) ITMB—1:1,500,000 TIS >. B95 
621 Peru Insight Map—Flexi Map 6.95 7.95 
620 Peru Road Map 9.95 10.95 
648 Piura Department Map 5.00 5.00 
663 Pomabamba (18i) Topo Map—1:100,000 10.00 16.00 
649 Puno Department Map—1:670,000 

(Lake Titicaca) 10.00 12.00 
629 Cordillera Vilcanota (Tinqui & Auzangate)Map 6.00 10.00 
650 San Martin Dept. Map 5.00 5.00 
651 Tacna Dept. Map 5.00 5.00 
652 Tumbes Department Map 10.00 12.00 
667 Urubamba (27r) Topo Map—1:100,000 10.00 12.00 
660 Yanahuanca Topo Map—1:100,000 10.00 12.00 
SOUTH AMERICA 
385 South America—Southern ITMB—1:2,800,000 7.95 8.95 
403 South America ITMB Map —1:5,000,000 10.95 11.95 
381 South America North—1:4,000,000 10.95 11.95 


384 South America North East—ITMB 1:4,000,000 7.95 8.95 
383 South America North West—ITMB 1:4,000,000 7.95 8.95 


382 South America South—1:4,000,000 10.95 11.95 
410 The Guianas—ITMB 1:2,000,000 5.00 5.00 
VENEZUELA 

534 Venezuela—Colombia—Ecuador 10.95 12.95 
710 Venezuela ITMB Map 1:1,750,000 T3535; 9395 
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Postage and Handling 


Domestic Orders 
US $5 & under 
$5.01 to $15... 
$15.01 to $25. 
$25.01 to $50. 
$50.01 to $75... 

$75.01 to $100........$8.95 
$100.01 to $150...$10.95 
$150.01 to $200...$12.98 
$200.01 to $250...$14.95 
Over $20 vareseessreee $16.95 


NOTE: Do not include membership fee or sales tax 
when calculating postage and handling using 
above table. 

When shipping to more than one address, add 
$3.00 to Postage and Handling. For UPS 2nd Day, 
add $10.00 to postage. For Next Day air, add 
$20.00 to postage (continental U.S. only) Allow 7- 
14 days for delivery in the U.S. 


Foreign Orders 

If your order is to be sent outside the U.S. and 
you are paying by credit card, we will add the cost 
of airmail. If you wish, send your order, and we 
will advise you of the total cost plus postage 
charges so you can pay by check. Foreign checks 
and money orders must be in U.S. funds drawn on 
a bank with a U.S. office. 


GIFT CERTIFICATES 

are available in any denomination; U.S. $10.00 
minimum. Send a Gift Membership, merchandise, 
or free catalog to the person of your choice. 
Simply specify their name, address and the items 
you want shipped in the “Ship to” section at right. 


Membership categories 


Single rate Couple Rate 

O Regular US $50 Qi Regular US $80 

QO Contributing US $80 (Contributing US $125 
Q Supporting US $150 i Supporting US $225 
O Life Us $750 Qi Life US $1,150 

O Afterlife US $7,500 Ci Afterlife US $10,000 


Subscription 1 year ($22) 2 years ($35) 


Note: Subscribers do not receive Membership 
discounts or use of club services. 
Members/subscribers outside the US please add 
US $10 (US $7 Canada) for magazine postage. 


Make checks poyable to South American 
Explorers. You may also fax your renewal to 
607-277-6122 or renew online at www.saex- 
plorers.org. 
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Order Form 
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8% Sales Tax (NY residents only) 
Postage ond Handling 


(4 New Address 

C1 New Member or Subscriber 

(4 Renewing Membership # 

(4 Don’t exchange my name with other 
organizations 


Membership 
Gift Membership 
TOTAL US$ 
BILL TO 
Nome 
Address t : 
City/State/Zip ’ ~ 
Telephone 
SHIP TO 
Name 
Address _ 
City/State/Zip 
Telephone 
NOTE: UPS cannot deliver to P.0. boxes 
Visa/Discover/Mastercard/ American Express (for orders of U.S. $15 or more) 
Number 


Expires Signature 


Or call 800-274-0568 or FAX 607-277-6122 


Send payment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank to: 
South American Explorers, 126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY, 14850, USA 
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SALE! SALE! SALE! 
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2003 CALENDAR 


South American Explorers 
126 Indian Creek Road 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


Address Service Requested 


Last chance ever to get your 
2003 Macchu Picchu Calendar! 


Order now and get a WHOPPING 50% off! 


A priceless photographic memorial of 
one of the worlds great treasures. 


Already have a calendar? So what? Buy 
another. Give it to a friend. Send it to 
your mother. Make somebody happy. 


Act now because these absolutely. 
gorgeous calendars will never be 
on sale again. 


Softcover $7.50 [members $6.00] 
To order: call 1-800-274-0568 or visit 
our webpage at: www.saexplorers.org 


Non-Profit Org. 
U.S. Postage 
PAID 

Permit No. 112 
Ithaca, NY 
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